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Dear Parents 


/ 

Wao could honestly claim to know all there is to know 
about the rearing of children? No one would dare to write a 
list of rules and regulations and say that it would fit all 
children everywhere! 

Yet mothers and fathers do need the best possible answers 
to the many problems that confront them daily. 

Fortunately, a good deal of progress has been made in 
the field of child guidance. From painstaking research and 
careful observation of thousands of children has come a grow- 
ing body of reliable information on childhood and parenthood. 

The purpose of this volume is to share with parents the 
wealth of information gathered by experts. It will help mothers 
and fathers cope with everyday problems. It will give them 
an understanding of how children grow and develop. 

A distinguished body of advisors planned the scope of the 
volume and selected authorities to write on each subject. We 
doubt if a more prominent group of educators and child 
psychologists have ever before combined their talents in one 
volume. These specialists are not just authorities in their fields. 
Their reputations are equally secure in their ability to make 
their advice realistic and down-to-earth. They believe that 
every mother and father should, above all, use common sense 
in rearing their children. 

We hope that the important information in this volume 
will help make your job as parents more rewarding and joyful. 
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Your child 


and his family 


Lae a three-year-old boy, Mark, who works with his 
daddy around the house and yard. He's ready with hammer 
or serew driver when dad needs it, and he’s useful with rake 
and hoe. It’s a case of one person helping the other, not a 
grownup bossing the child. 

I also know Donnie, a five-year-old. One day Donnie 
bounded out of kindergarten, delighted he had a painting to 
bring home. He met his father at the school yard gate, and 
proudly handed him his painting. The father glanced at it 
and growled “What's this? A mess of paint! Throw it away.” 
The look on Donnie’s face told better than words just how 
his father had taken the wind out of his sails! 

I mention these two children because, coming from al- 
together different families, they receive quite different shares 
of what every child should get from his mother and father, 
and from every member of the family: love — guidance — 
understanding. For these three are the basic ingredients out 
of which healthy personalities develop. 

Let’s look at each of these. 


Children need 
love, guidance, 
and 
understanding 


Affection within the family 


Think of the vast, strange world that surrounds the infant! 
From earliest babyhood, he needs to be cuddled and held and 
loved—to help him feel a little more confident. Fortunate, in- 
deed, is the baby who arrives in a home where mother and 
father are not only delighted with him, but can express their 
delight and satisfaction. 


Expressing love for your infant 


Children need 
to be shown 
that they are 
wanted 


Each child is 


Each person 
expresses 
affection 
differently 


At first, much of the parents’ loving attention will be 
centered around satisfying the baby’s physical needs. Baby 
may be wet, too cold, too warm, or hungry. He may be tired 
of lying in one position. Frequently he tells his family about 
these discomforts by crying. If his needs are met with loving 
care, he is off to a good start. 

When only a few months old, the infant will begin to 
enjoy the companionship of others. Here again, his parents 
and the other family members can express their affection in 
very practical and tangible ways. 

As he grows to the walking age, there are many ways that 
his family can show him that he is loved and wanted. He can 
be given special attention. His achievements — even when no 
more than being able to pat-a-cake with his hands — can be 
recognized. He can be rocked, held, lovingly squeezed, sung 
to, and talked with. 


special 

This process continues during the preschool and school 
age years. I know that parents are kept busy when there are 
several children in the family. But each boy and girl needs to 
feel he belongs in a very special way to his mother and father, 
that he is important to them, that they like him and take pride 
in him. Most parents will say, of course, that they love their 
children — and they probably do. But the real question is: 
do the young ones know itP 

Just how parents’ affection is expressed is really an in- 
dividual matter. It depends on the particular parent and on 
the particular child. 


Certainly, from the standpoint of the parent, expression 


of affection should be genuine — straight from the heart. Still, 
it is sometimes useful to know how other adults have helped 
their boys and girls to feel wanted and loved. Mrs. Wilson, 
for example, always has time to listen to her children’s con- 
versations and ideas. In the Hall family, everyone, even the 
two-year-old, has a chance to talk at the dinner table. And I 
have already mentioned Mark, along with the quite different 
case of Donnie. 

Recognizing a child’s effort, showing pleasure in his com- 
pany, giving him the feeling that his parents like and want 
and need him even when his behavior is not all that is to be 
desired, and that no matter what mistakes he makes he is still 
an essential part of the family group — these are basic in the 
healthy growth of boys and girls. And we can’t overlook the 
importance of genuine affection and respect on the part of 
parents for each other. 


Affection may 
be shown in 
many different 
ways 


The importance of harmony in the home 


There is another reason why it is important for young- 
sters to grow up in homes where there is an atmosphere of 
warm feelings of affection. Coming from such homes, they are 
much more apt to succeed in liking people outside the family. 
Children from homes where there is constant irritation, bitter- 
ness, and dislike are less successful in establishing good rela- 
tionships with outsiders. Of course, I don’t mean that in a 
normal home there will never be differences of opinion, some 
quarreling, and even at times dislike. After all, this is a normal 
part of living and is a good preparation for the days ahead — 
if at the same time there is a background of genuine respect 
and love for each person in the home. 

Parents are certainly the primary persons in the pattern 
of affection in the home. They set the tone. But other family 
members are important, too. Brothers and sisters contribute 
to each other. Aunts and uncles have a part. And grand- 
parents are most valuable. 


Every home has 
some discord 


Guidance within the family 


By guidance — the second basic ingredient in children’s 
growth — I mean the way in which parents and other family 


members help a child in his growing up process. 

Before we look at some of the ways in which families 
manage the guidance of children, I want to emphasize some- 
thing that many times we are likely to overlook: the im- 
portance of a child’s experiences in the family setting. 


Beliefs and prejudices are formed early 


Children are 
constantly 
learning 


It is in childhood experiences, especially those which 
occur within the family circle, that we find the roots of an 
individual's basic ideas of right and wrong, his ability to con- 
form to society’s requirements, his basic emotional patterns, 
his ability to enjoy and get along with others, his independ- 
ence and self-reliance, his attitudes toward work and play, his 
initiative, his prejudices, and his spiritual beliefs. 

No wonder a child’s guidance is so important! From the 
earliest age, each waking moment of the day, boys and girls 
are learning. We can’t escape this fact. They are learning 
something that is either helpful or not so helpful. And those 
who live closest to them are assisting or hindering their grow- 
ing up. 


Setting the right example 


Parents set 
standards of 
ethics for 
children 


Now, to show how example is more effective than preach- 
ing: we may not think of it, sometimes, but the things we 
adults say in the home — our boasts, our likes and dislikes, 
our consideration for others, our respect for order, our faith in 
a power beyond ourselves — everything that we do or say will 
teach a child more than what we tell him to do. 

Let me illustrate this power of example in guiding a child. 

When Mrs. Lewis and her four-year-old Linda cross the 
street, Mrs. Lewis goes straight across, drawing attention to 
the green light which tells them to go, or the red light which 
tells them to wait. How different from the parent who, when 
the light is red, looks and says, “There’s nothing coming — we 
can get across.” 

In both families an attitude toward the community's 
regulations is being built up in the children. 
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Children learn by example 


Early lessons in honesty and property rights are taught 
in the same way. Take the Jones family. Seven-year-old 
Helen is having difficulty learning that money in her mother’s 
purse belongs to mother and no one else. Patiently Mr. Jones 
explained to Helen, after an unhappy incident, that money in 
mother’s purse belonged to mother and that she must not take 
any out of the purse. 
Several days later, Helen’s father received too much 
change from the store clerk. When he returned it to the clerk, 
Helen said, “What are you doing, Daddy?” His reply was, 
“The clerk gave me too much money so I returned it to her.” 
Quick as a flash, Helen commented, “I would have kept it.” 
Her father said, “No you wouldn’t. Remember what we were 
talking about the other day? Money that is yours is yours, and 
no one else must take it. Money that belongs to others is 
theirs, and no one should take it. Now this money that I just Children learn 
had belonged to the storekeeper. It isn’t mine to keep. His moral standards 
clerk made a mistake, so of course I would return it.” ft eae 
Example and quiet explanation in terms a seven-year- 
old can understand is helping one little girl to learn a very 
difficult lesson. 
This same principle, I think, holds in everything we adults 
believe or do or say in our relationships with others. We set 
examples, though we may not realize it, that children follow. 


The responsibility of being an individual 


For example: Mrs. Freeman likes and enjoys people, but 
her neighbor doesn’t care much about anyone. Mrs. Price 
complains all the time — nothing is right. The woman across 
the street recognizes the world isn’t perfect, does what she can 
to improve it, but sees no reason for continual fault finding. 
Besides, she looks for the things she can enjoy — even if it is 
only a butterfly in the sunshine. 

Yes, people are different, and so give their children dif- 
ferent examples to follow. Mr. Smith doesn’t like to work and 
boasts about how he “gets away” with the least possible effort. 
But his neighbor thinks work can be fun and more than just a 
way to earn money. Mr. Thomas is never satisfied with his 
accomplishments or those of his youngsters. He is always 
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The foundation 
of attitudes is laid 
_in childhood 


striving to do better than he really can, and is unhappy be- 
cause he cannot reach the standards he sets for himself and 
his family. One mother gets angry easily and shouts — another 
is terrified of storms. One parent has an abiding faith — an- 
other has no faith at all. 

Tm not trying to judge which of these ways of living are 
helpful to youngsters and which are not. But I am trying to 
point out that the roots of behavior and attitudes are laid in 
childhood, and that parents’ beliefs, behavior, and attitudes 
are powerful factors in the child’s development. 

So far, we have been talking about the importance of ex- 
ample in the guidance of our children. But example is not the 
whole of guidance. 


Parents can provide experiences for youngsters 


Parents can help 
their children 
“learn from 
experience” 


From the early years, they need opportunities to play, to 
create, and to have work experiences. They need to learn to 
share, to take turns, and to take care of things. They need ex- 
periences which will teach them independence and self-reli- 
ance on the one hand, and cooperation on the other. They 
need opportunities to take things apart, to investigate, to ex- 
ercise their imagination. They need experiences which will 
teach them facts and the causes behind them. Thousands of 
other experiences are a necessity if children are to get along 
in the world of today. 

Along with such experiences, boys and girls need to have 
assistance in order to benefit from their experiences. They 
have to know what to look for and how to use facts gained. 
They have to know something of how to go about solving 
problems that come up in the things we do and the situations 
we meet. But “assistance” does not mean domination. Part of 
the parents’ job is to know the difference. 


Child’s interest is important 


How can you give your child some of these basic ex- 
periences? It is always interesting to discover the various ways 
which other parents have devised to give their children these 
basic opportunities. 


Mrs. Robbins, for instance, has encouraged her daughter, 
Clare, who is five years old, to work with her around the 
house. This has been going on since Clare first showed any 
signs of wanting to help. At 18 months she was allowed to sit 
on a high stool to dry the spoons at dishwashing time. How 
many mothers think an 18-month old child can dry spoons! 

Now, Clare helps to dust, put things away, make the 
beds, and even assists with the laundry, The remarkable part 
of it all is that they have such a good time together. 

To do this, opportunities have to be provided when in- 
terest is high. Skills have to be taught, but children also have 
to have a chance to do a little experimenting. Parents have 
to take time to show these skills and work with their children. 
Real efforts need to be praised even though the level of per- 
formance may not be all that is desired. Encouragement 
needs to be given when the task is hard. 


Parents can help 
their children 
develop natural 
skills 


The story of one little girl... 


The story of Diana Keller illustrates my point. Diana was 
a charming lass of three. She liked the swing in her back 
yard and would rush out in the early morning to take posses- 
sion. There were three others in the neighborhood who liked 
to visit, and as they arrived, Diana would shout, “I got the 
swing first and you can't have it.” This went on for about a 
week, when her mother decided that the time had come to 
help Diana learn to share in a way that would be fun. 

Bright and early Monday morning, even though it was 
her custom to wash on Mondays, Mrs. Keller appeared in the 
back yard. When the others arrived, she said, “Now there are 
four children. How do you suppose we can arrange it so 
that everybody can have fun?” After several suggestions, the 
only little boy in the group profoundly remarked, “We could 
take turns.” This appealed to all and, as mother at an earlier 
stage had offered to push, Diana herselfaid, “We could have 
ten pushes each, but I want to start.” This seemed reasonable 
since it was her swing and she was only three. 

At the end of ten pushes, Diana got off very reluctantly, 
sure she would never get back on. Later, when Diana dis- 
covered for herself that her turn did actually come again, she 
was much happier and more willing to share. As the young- 


“Taking turns” 
is basic step 
in learning 
cooperation 


Some lessons in 
life are difficult 
to learn 


sters and mother made a game out of the situation, it got to 
be more fun than swinging alone. 

Diana did not learn to share through this one experience, 
but this was one step in a long and complicated process. Many 
experiences for years to come necessarily have to follow. If 
Diana’s mother is wise she will know that learning to share is 
hard, and growth is slow; that she has to take time to give 
adequate guidance instead of shouting “Don’t be selfish’; 
and that often parents have to arrange the situation in such a 
way that a child will see that sharing is more fun than doing 
alone. 

All this certainly takes an understanding of child nature. 
Without understanding—the third essential for healthy growth 
—there can be no adequate guidance. 


Understanding your child 


To understand 
your child 
you must first 
see him as an 
individual 


The first step in understanding the child within the home 
has to do with the parents’ basic outlook on children and the 
life-growing process. Parents need to ask themselves some 
searching questions. 

. .. Do we think of this little person as a real individual 
who has capabilities that he needs to develop? 

. .. Do we think of these potentialities, no matter what 
they are, as being much more valuable than our own ideas of 
what we would like them to be? 

... Do we think of him as a living, growing being who will 
learn and develop in an orderly way that will depend on two 
things: his inner maturing as well as his outer experiences? 

. .. Do we think of him as growing through occasional 
failure as well as through many successes, and as needing en- 
couragement and help but no domination? 

. .. OR do we think of this little one not so much as a 
real individual but as a plaything to amuse and entertain 
adults, to develop as we want him to, to do what we tell him 
to do, to accept us and our ideas without question or “back 
talk”? 

These are important questions in the understanding of 
youngsters. Also vital to understanding children is learning 
what to expect at various ages. What are children supposed 
to be like at six months, five years, or ten years? One father 


of a two-year-old was much relieved to learn that many two- 
year-olds display temper tantrums like those of his daughter. 
it helped him to know why they might act that way, to know 
that his child was no different from many other little girls, and 
that she would not necessarily always be so fiery without ap- 
parent cause. Besides, it helped him to know better how to 
live with her on a calmer basis. 
But parents need to know more than the general pattern 
of children’s growth and the kinds of behavior to expect at 
ious ages. If they are to understand their own particular Know when to 
hild they must know and believe that each child is different encourage? 
from every other child. Understanding fathers and mothers aoe 
watch each youngster to find out how sensitive he is, what 
his interests, desires, and intense longings are. They study his 
capabilities, and do not always expect him to do better than 
he really can. They rejoice with him and grieve with him. 
‘They take him seriously. They learn when to encourage, when 
to be satisfied with his accomplishments, and when to spur 
him on. They avoid unfair comparisons with other children. 
ls this a big order? Yes, but the dividends are great! 


Your child as a vital member of the family 


There is another angle to this business of understanding 
children. Each child needs the feeling that he is well accepted 
and is part of the family. He needs to feel that his ideas, 
hopes, little problems, or ways of doing things are important 
— whether he has made mistakes or is bringing glory to the 
home. 
Of course every child does things which we adults do not 
like or which we cannot approve. Every child disappoints at Wp must be 
times. But we, as parents, can help him to know that we willing to 
understand his failures, his mistakes—even his mean and understand a 
hateful feelings. If we can let him know that we still care child's failures 
about him and that he belongs, even though his behavior is 
disappointing, he will get along better. We might even let 
him know that we are not always perfect either! To say to a 
child, “You are a bad child and I don’t love you any more,” 
may be tragic. It is better to help him understand that it is 
his behavior which is bad and which cannot continue. 


I think Mr. Small handled this especially well with his 
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Solving a 
difficult 
problem 


seven-year-old Tim who had just hit his two-year-old brother 
David. David for the thousandth time had spoiled Timmie’s 
play. You couldn’t blame Timmie very much for his rage, 
David had ruined his fun. Yet a seven-year-old cannot be 
allowed to really hurt a two-year-old. What to do about it? 

Mr. Small, taking Timmie aside, said: “Now, Timmie, I 
understand just how you feel. David sometimes is a real 
nuisance because he is still little. Sometimes I feel the same 
way when he gets into my things. But, no matter how mad 
you get, I can’t allow you to hurt him because he is too little 
to understand or to take care of himself. The next time he 
really bothers you, you tell me.” 

In saying this, of course, Mr. Small has to be prepared 
to meet what is bound to follow. First, he must expect Timmie 
to come running for help at the slightest excuse, because he'll 
want to find out if his dad meant what he said. Also, Mr. 
Small will have to be prepared to take care of David and find 
something else to keep him busy when Tim makes his com- 
plaint. 


Family activities 


Household chores 
should be 

shared by every 
member of 

the family 


Affection, guidance, understanding — we have looked at 
these three keystones in the building of a personality. But 
they don’t exist by themselves. They must enter into all the 
ordinary everyday living of the family. Home activities, we 
may say, are the framework within which these keystones 
must be laid. Let’s see what this means for day-to-day fam- 
ily life. 

Activities which have to do with running the household 
should be family-centered, not carried out entirely by mother 
and father. Every member of the family has a stake in these. 
Working together around the house encourages the feeling of 
family unity or oneness. This is one way boys and girls can 
be helped to feel they are really part of the family circle and 
not fifth wheels. 

There are many household jobs that can be shared by 
everyone from 18 months to adulthood. Dusting, cleaning, 
dishes, putting things away, laundry, shopping, emptying 
waste baskets, window washing, cooking, yard and garden 
tasks, helping to keep the car clean — these are some of the 


possibilities. Many adults nowadays complain about the little 
bit of work around homes suitable for children. There is less 
than there was several generations ago, but it is surprising 
how many tasks can be shared if we look for them. 
When you ask children to accept responsibilities around 
the home, it is helpful to keep a few principles in mind. 
Youngsters should have some choice and be allowed to do 
some of the things they enjoy doing. Disagreeable jobs should 
be shared by everyone, including the grownups. It is more 
fun when parents and children do things together and laugh 
and joke while doing them than if boys and girls are always 
asked to do things by themselves. Make them feel they are 
-ally contributing. And take pride in their accomplishments 
even if they are not quite up to adult standards. Te fonty 
This kind of working together is not the only type of ply, Seer, 
family activity that helps children grow healthy both phys- together 
ically and emotionally. Playing together is also vital. To 
name only a few of the play activities which families enjoy, 
there are automobile trips, vacations, hikes, picnics, indoor 
and outdoor games, watching ball games, family hobbies, 
visiting friends and relatives, entertaining friends and rela- 
tives, going out for dinner. Celebrating special days in the 
year is a good idea. Birthdays, Thanksgiving, Halloween, the 
Fourth of July, and other occasions are opportunities to build Children should 
the kind of tradition which helps to keep family members kolp nlan the 
close together. In play as in work, children must have some 
choice, and must actively take part in the planning as well as 
in the doing. 


Cultural and spiritual activities 


Still another kind of activity useful in developing family 
unity and strength, and important in personality growth, is 
one which might be classified as intellectual and cultural. 
Reading together, talking together (it’s surprising how few Few families 
families enjoy genuine conversation!), attending a movie or enjoy genuine 
concert, listening to a radio or television program with an conoersanon, 
educational value and perhaps following it with a discussion 
— these are examples. Other examples include trips to the 
museum, art gallery, zoo, airport, post office, various industries 
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to see how they operate, watching a house being built or a 
new road being laid. All these contribute to our children’s 
knowledge and appreciation of the accomplishments of man- 


kind. 


The family’s spiritual growth 


All children 
need faith 


Each member 


Children enjoy 
sharing family 
responsibilities 


Yes — it is good to work together, to play together, to learn 
together. But a family must also grow together spiritually. 
Part of our spirituglife is developing a humble appreciation, 
on a family basis, of the wonders of our universe. | am think- 


ing of the beauty of a sunset, the unfolding of the leaves on a 
tree, the blossoming of a flower, the mystery of the stars, the 
regularity of the seasons, the awesomeness of the clouds, a 
storm, rain, sunshine, the miracle of life. These are some ex- 
periences which may help parents and children to develop a 
sustaining faith. 

To be of greatest value, family activities and experiences 


— no matter whether we class them as work, play, intellectual, 
social, cultural, or spiritual— must be planned by all mem- 
bers of the family. Papa, mama, big brother, and little sister 


—each has good ideas. 


is a vital part of family unit 


One family, during the summer, makes a practice of do- 
ing something “very special” every week. They divide the 
summer into three four-week periods. The first week they all 
do what mother specially wants to do. The second week they 
do what twelve-year-old Bob wants to do. The third week 
it is Susan’s time to choose (she is eight), and the fourth 
week it’s Daddy's choice. They have real fun choosing and 
planning every detail together. You see, planning, on a 
family basis, needs to be a day-by-day affair. It is the 
democratic way to live. j 

A kind of planning that is especially valuable is in the use 
of family income. No one expects, for one minute, that chil- 
dren should have the same responsibility as adults. But there 
are many opportunities in every home where youngsters as 
well as grownups can help decide the ways in which certain 
amounts should be spent. I am thinking of a family of five 


girls, the three oldest being in high school, who helped their 
parents decide that some new furniture was more important 
one summer than an expensive vacation trip. 

If adults use good sense they will not burden children 
with too much responsibility. At the same time, older young- 
sters need to share in financial planning just as much as in any 
other phase of home living. 


Older children 
can share 
financial 
responsibilities 


i) re 
a Balance is necessary, too 


Family activities are important in many ways. But let’s 
add a word of caution. For the healthy development of chil- 
dren and parents, not all experiences need to be on a group 
basis. Boys and girls as well as men and women must also 
live as individuals. This is something parents must remember. 
‘There has to be room in the daily schedule for following in- 
dividual interests and needs. 

Another word of caution: We have been discussing what 
the child needs from his family — affection, guidance, and 
understanding — and I am afraid that living with children, on 
a family basis, must sound like a tremendous responsibility. 
Well, it is, of course. Parents do play a more important part 
than anyone else in the rearing of children, But that doesn’t 
mean that mothers and fathers must worry about their re- 
sponsibility. An occasional mistake will be made, of course. 
But youngsters have a remarkable knack of springing back 
again, particularly when the parent-child relationship is a 
sound one. If children are loved and respected as individuals 
who have rights, too, the chances are good that they will turn 
out all right. 


Parents can make 
an occasional 
mistake in 
judgment without 
seriously hurting 
the child 


Having a family is fun! 


Now, one final word: Have fun with your family. Living 
with children should be the most enjoyable, stimulating way 
of living. Joke, laugh, see the funny side, forget to be serious. 
Relax. Enjoy every little episode. It is good for the children! 
It is good for the parents! For boys and girls and parents to 
enjoy living with each other is more important than all the 
housework in the world! 


(ere in ee 
WMT aly? 


radar ipa ae A 


Your child | 


and his friends | 


Ca need friends. “Why, of course,” you are saying, 
“I know that.” 


A child needs But wait a minute. Does your David or Sally have a 
friends of playmate who is about the same age? One who lives near 
his own age 


enough so they can be together often? Yes? Fine! Most 
children, of course, do have playmates. 

Now, suppose Sally's playmate moves to another neigh- 
borhood or town. “Oh, well, she has a brother and sister,” 
you say. “She can play with them.” 

But they are either older or younger than Sally; their in- 


terests are different. Even a year makes a great difference 
when children are young. 


Questions to think about 


Why are playmates important to children? 
When and how do children’s social contacts begin? 


Why are a child’s first playmates especially important? 
What causes friendships? 


Why does a child need friends of his own age? 
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Why are playmates important to children? 


Children without friends are apt to retire more and more 
within themselves. They learn to enjoy being alone. Then, 
later, they find it hard to make friends. Or they get to be 
like Sam, who finally moved to a neighborhood where he had 
a playmate his own age—and was so grateful for this new 
friend that he became a slave to this boy’s every wish. 

Yes, playmates have am important role in your child’s 
social development, in his ability to get along with others — 
even though it is difficult to measure the importance. You 
can measure his physical growth in pounds and inches. You 
can easily keep a record of his first tooth, first step, first word, Gan yourrecord 
first playmate, first party. But social development cannot be your child’s 
recorded in the same way. social growth? 

Still, you can learn something about how to bring it 
about. You can learn how to recognize signs of a child’s 
social growing up. 

The time for children to start having friends is when 
they are quite young. Tim and Bruce are an example of this. 
\fter years of companionship almost exclusively with his 
parents and older brothers and sisters, it isn’t surprising that 
Tim is a selfish, self-centered little boy. When Tim started 
to school he had a difficult time indeed. 

Bruce, on the other hand, had grown up with children 
of about the same age. He had learned to get along with 
them — to give, to take, to lose as well as to win. Starting the 
first grade was, for Bruce, just another new and exciting ex- 
perience with more playmates. Tim, on the contrary, started 
school fearful instead of eager. He did not get as much value 
from his experience there as did Bruce, because he faced two 
big problems — new experience and competition from chil- 
dren. 


When and how do children’s social contacts begin? 


A child’s first social contact begins when he recognizes 
people who smile at him as a baby. Gradually he responds 
by smiling, laughing, gurgling his own baby language. Later 
he learns to wave, until finally, he can talk too. 

In most communities, nursery schools have come to be 
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The child begins 
his social contacts 
as a baby 


understood and accepted. They provide an important en- 


vironment for children under five. Kindergarter:s provide it 
for the five- and six-year-olds. Here they learn shout other 
children outside their own families. 

It’s a gradual process, of course. The two-year-olds do 
not really play “together.” Often you will see several children 
around a sand box, each completely absorbed in what he is 
doing, and paying no attention to the one near lim. They 
accept the presence of others as long as there is no interfer- 
ence with what they are doing. Three-year-olds begin to 
enjoy being with other children their age. Friendships de- 
velop almost automatically among children over three. 

But not all children can attend nursery schools. For those 
who cant, backyard equipment, with mother’s supervision, 


can be a fine substitute. 


Why are a child’s first playmates so important? 


Children can 
soon learn to 
respect the 
rights of others 


Though a child may forget his first playmates, they have 
had an important part in his development. It is through them 
that he learns to appreciate the rights and interests of others. 
Even young children develop a poise that shows wp in their 
adult behavior years later. 

A child may develop self-confidence from his first play- 
mates. His experiences are happy ones, so he is not fearful 
about meeting other friends. Also, he builds a foundation of 
emotional stability in these early years. He accepts differences 
between people. He learns to accept defeat without flying 
into a rage. He meets each new day with a self-confidence 
that increases with each new friend. 


What causes friendships? 


Children like 
playmates who 
share their 
interests 


We must not expect all very young children to become 
friends just because they live in the same neighborhood or 
play in the same yard. Some prefer to climb trees, play ball, 
build forts, listen to records, watch television, or play with 
pets. Friendships are based on common interests. They may 
change, but, for now, the boy or girl who enjoys the same 
things will be the favorite playmate. 

Playmates may change when a new child moves into the 
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neighborhood or enters school, or when interests change. 
ibeth, for example, stops playing with James and spends 
her time with Jenny because she is no longer interested in 
ang games with guns and has begun to play house. 


Why does a child need friends of his own age? 


Even in a large family, each child should have friends of 
his own age. Parents can help if these are not right at hand. 
Mother can invite one or two little girls to come over to play 
or for a tea party. Father can include one or two boys in his 
rkshop or yard activities or in outings with his own son. 
Bv the way, girls like to go places with daddy too — so don’t 
limit all these outings to boys. Now and then the family can 
jude a friend of each child on a trip or outing or for a pic- 
nic at home. 

Through friends of their own, children are more apt to 
learn to share. Having friends the same age means more 
competition in games and less domination or bossing by one 
person. Such give and take is found in all human relation- 
ships, and must be learned by children. 
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Children learn to 
“give and take” 
with playmates 
their own age 


Your child 
and his personality 


Every child 
has a unique 
personality 


Wau does the word personality mean to you? Do you 
wonder what makes the personality of your Johnny different 
from that of Jimmie Smith next door? Do you wish Johnny 
had “more personality”? 

“Personality” is a magic word to many of us today: It 
expresses the vitality, the individuality that makes us feel a 
child is a “real person.” Sometimes this favorite word takes on 
all the virtues. We Squeeze into it all the goodness and the 
charms — manners, grooming, proper behavior — that we most 
like to find in a human being and dream of developing in our 
child. 

Of course all these may make life easier for the grownups, 
who then say, “What a charming personality!” 

But this isn’t fair. We should be more cautious about how 
we use that word “personality.” True, some social, imitative 
children can learn to say “please” and “thank you.” But other 
children may be so busy learning about the world around 
them, they aren’t ready to learn manners so early. In such 
cases, manners may interfere with the growth of personality. 
We shall be on safer Sround if we stick to the stricter meaning 
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of “personality” — that is, not just social qualities — but all the 
qualities that go to make an individual or unique person. 

The world needs all kinds of people and fortunately 
nature is generous enough to provide a large variety. But 
people are not always as generous as nature. Different cen- 
turies and different countries have their own preferences for 
different kinds of children. In one group a “good baby” is a 
quiet little fellow who makes no one any trouble at all, while 
in another group mothers will be most satisfied with a “regular 
little devil who’s bound to get into mischief!” It’s a matter of 
taste at different times and places. 

In one generation a child’s personality is satisfying to his 
parents if he stays out of sight. At another period, parents 
want their children to attract attention, to be stimulating, ex- 
pressive, and independent. By now, we should be able to out- 
grow these prejudices and biases toward one kind of 
rsonality in contrast to another, and be prepared to ap- 
iate each child for himself, whatever his personality. 


pre 


The child’s 


Along with a child’s physical make-up, which may have a 
good deal to do with his sense of ease with himself and satis- 
faction in getting around and exploring the world, are other 
built-in, that is born-in characteristics: sharp eyes, good ears, 
sensitive skin, sense of rhythm, and other sensory abilities. So 
every child has his own set of potentialities, but we can’t be 
positive what they are, at two or four or even twelve. Chil- 
dren continue to discover abilities as they grow and mature. 
A good voice may not be discovered until rather late, though 
a good sense of rhythm may appear by the age of six months. 


“equipment” 


Every child has 
“built-in” 
potentialities 


Most children are a mixture 


Fortunately, most children have a balanced mixture of 
personality traits. They like stories at storytime, but they are 
not so introverted as to be all wrapped up in daydreams all 
day. They like to run and jump and roll on the ground, too, 
but not all day. There are quiet times and active times. They 
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Most children are 
a combination 
of personality 
traits 


may be a little bit athletic, or sociable, or creative — not just 
one thing at the expense of all the rest. Few children meet 
our daydream of “having everything” — most children have 
their own score sheets of strengths and weaknesses, just as we 
grownups do. 

Some of these strengths and weaknesses in & child’s per- 
sonality are closely related. If Judy “stands up for herself” 
and you love this strength in her, it isn’t fair to be surprised 
if she hits somebody in a temper now and then. (r, if Jim is 
“wonderfully easy to get along with at home,” don't be sur- 
prised if he “lets the other children put things over on him” 
out on the playground. We can’t eat our cake and have it too! 


Where do I come in? 


Parents’ 
encouragement 
and guidance 
help develop 
personality 


You may be wondering, “Where do I come in? Doesn't a 
parent contribute anything to a child’s personality?” 

Certainly yes. All children need help from thcir parents 
to develop their gifts. This means appreciation, not pushing. 
Laughing with a child at his jokes (not at him), enjoying his 
colorful four-year-old painting enough to put it on the man- 
tel, listening to his stories, as well as telling him yours — all 
help to develop his personality.- 

A child whose needs are met when he feels anxious to 
have them met, whether they are for food, warmth, comfort, 
or reassurance from fear, is likely to have a more trusting, 
hopeful personality than a child who is brought up solely by 
rule and by discipline. You, the parent, provide the environ- 
ment so important to a young child’s growing personality. 
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Understanding your child 


À ) o you really understand your child? Or does this ques- 
sound a bit silly? After all, most of us feel that we do 
understand children, certainly our own children! 

Then why do most boys and girls — at some time or other 
— feel that their parents do not understand them? It is this 
feeling that often creates a wall between child and parent, a 
wall the parent cannot cross even when he knows his child 
needs and wants his help. 

It’s not that we don’t love them! Of course we do — even 
though most of us make occasional mistakes. We lose our 
temper. We make hasty decisions. We punish unfairly, then 
feel sorry because we flew off the handle. 

Of course every normal parent loves his child. But loving 
and understanding are not always the same thing. If they 
were, we wouldn’t always be wondering: Why do children 
behave the way they do? Whether it’s Stevie or Ann, Richard 
or Sally — at every stage of our children’s growth we are an- 
xious to understand their fear of the dark — or thumb sucking 
—or dawdling — or fighting —or poor eating habits —or re- 
fusal to share. The joys of helping our children grow always 
seem to be mixed with some kind of puzzling behavior! 

I sincerely believe that with better understanding we will 
have fewer behavior problems. But can you tell whether you 
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Love and under- 
standing are not 
the same thing! 


Five keys to 


Practical steps 
in learning 
about your child 


really understand your child—whether you understand his 
needs and wants, his interests and capacities? Yes — he loves 
and respects you if he seems happy when you are with him, 
and if he comes to you with his joys and sorrows, his troubles 
and his successes. Your love and understanding are most im- 
portant: they give your child the feeling of security that is so 
essential to a happy, successful life. 


understanding your child 


Understanding your child is not as easy as it sounds. I 
say this not because children are more complex than adults — 
they aren’t. But children’s minds and bodies just don’t work 
the way adults’ do. For one thing, we grownups have spent 
many years learning to put aside childish thoughts and habits. 
We have had a long time to learn to act like adults. No won- 
der it’s often difficult for us to try to go back to our childhood 
years to recall how we felt and acted when we broke some- 
thing or when we met a disappointment! 

You can really understand a child only if you can go back 
to his level of development. To recapture the feelings and ex- 
periences of your own childhood is not easy — but with time 
and hard work, you can do it. I think these suggestions will 
help you: 

1. Make use of all your earlier experiences with children. 
Perhaps you grew up in a large family or taught school. Per- 
haps you have been a camp counselor or a baby-sitter. Such 
a background gives excellent first-hand knowledge of children. 
But if you have had only few contacts with children since 
your own childhood days — don’t worry. Keep your eyes open 
for the signs of a day-to-day growth and change in your child, 
and in your neighbors’ children. 

2. Read books on child development and child care. From 
them you can get an overall picture of the normal pattern of 
children’s growth. Books can give you a general picture of 
how your child should look, feel, and act at different ages. 
But you will have to fill in the details by studying your own 
child. Books describe average children, so be careful not to 
take those averages too seriously. Your child may not be 
“average” — but that doesn’t mean that he is below average. 

3. Discuss your child with your doctor and with your 


child’s teacher. They don’t have a parent's natural prejudices, 
and can help you see your child as he is. Besides, their pro- 
fessional training and experience with many children will en- 
able them to advise and help you to understand your child 
better. 

4. Compare notes with friends and neighbors. Are you 
worried because Mary hasn’t been eating lately with her 
former relish? Before you have finished talking to a few 
friends with children Mary's age, I guarantee you will be 
wondering why you were so disturbed about Mary! 

5. Talk with your child and encourage him to talk with 
you. There are usually two sides to a story — why not give 
your child a chance to tell you his side? For example: on the 
surface, his coming home late may seem like a deliberate act 
of disobedience. But suppose he tells you he was judging the 
time to come home by how light it was outside? You remem- 
ber that this is the first day of daylight saving, and it is light 
for an hour longer than it was yesterday. So it isn’t fair to 
conclude that he was being disobedient. 


What are the most important facts about children? 


Mothers sometimes throw up their hands in despair at 
the mountain of facts they feel they are supposed to know. 
Besides information about diet, first aid, clothing, and so on, 
mothers nowadays feel they should know a good deal about 
child psychology. “But,” complains the typical mother, “I 
can’t spend all my time reading books — I have a family to 4 parent need 
take care of!” not be a child 


1 chologist to 
I agree that few mothers have time on their hands. At GAIEI her 


the same time, I believe very strongly that there are a few own children 
basic facts about all children that parents should know if they 

are to understand their child better. Before I give you these 

important, scientifically accepted truths about children, why 

not test yourself on them? You may have heard contradictory 

information on the following points: 


1. All children are different. 


True. False. 
2. Boys and girls are different. 
True False 
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3. A child’s position in the family 
influences his development. 
True. False. 
4, Every child is born with strong drives. 
True_ Pake =" 


5. Development comes partly from the 
unfolding of natural traits and partly 
from learning. 


True False 


6. Growth is uneven. 
rae False — 
7. Problem behavior exists at every 
stage of a child’s life. 
True False__ 


All seven statements are correct! 


1. All children are different. Basically, they are alike in 

their general physical and mental make-up, but they vary in 

Every parent the form, quality, and quantity of these different structures. 

es how Fi Hand Sue a lollipop and watch her reactions. “Thank you,” 

is “different” she says graciously, all smiles, and daintily removes the wrap- 
per before putting the candy into her mouth. Now hand her 
sister, Jane, a lollipop of the same size and color, and compare 
the two children’s behavior. Jane may smile, or she may look 
sullen. She may remove the wrapper carefully, or she may 
remind you of the bull in the china shop. And yet Sue and 
Jane are sisters, having the same parents, living in the same 
house, eating the same food, sharing the same room. But still 
they are different. 

2. Boys and girls are different. Because of their differ- 
ences in sex, even young boys and girls are expected to play 
different roles in life. Ever since they were born, people have 
expected the boys to look and act like boys and the girls to 

Child's position look and act like girls. Wouldn't you do all you could to make 

wet endl your daughter, into a real girl and your son into a real boy? 

important 3. Position in the family influences a child’s development. 
Have you noticed how the first-born child is the apple of his 
parents’ eye? But, as the family grows bigger, how often have 
you heard parents say to the first-born, “I expect you to set a 
good example for the younger children”? As for the youngest, 
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parents and older brothers and sisters start pushing him into 
the background when he reaches the troublesome stage of 
beug into everything and asking endless questions. He gets 
the hand-me-downs from the older children. He is constantly 
reminded that he is “too little” to do this, “too young” to do 


that 


No matter what position a child holds in the family, it 
affects his attitude toward himself as a person. This, in turn, 
affects his behavior. And this will not end with childhood. 
sad, it will set the pattern for his behavior throughout life. 
‘That is why it is important that you see to it that every child 
in the family gets his fair share of everything — from love to 
clothes and schooling. Mother and Dad can never afford to 
favorites and show partiality. A child must never get 
he impression that he is more or less important than he is. 

4. Every child has strong natural drives. By “drives” I 
mean the powers in a child’s make-up. They determine what 
he will or will not do. If a child is to fit into civilized life, he 
must learn to use his natural powers in useful ways. 

But a child has not had enough experience to know what 
is useful and what is not. What, then, can you do? Would 
you be fair to your child if you allowed him to find out by 
himself, the hard way, when you are there with the knowledge 
you can so easily pass on to him? Let’s take an example: You 
know how people feel about hitting, hair-pulling, name-call- 
ing, and other ways of expressing anger. Then why not tell 
your child before he gets so much into the habit of doing these 
things that no one wants to play with him? My point is that 
a few curbs on his behavior, unpleasant as they may seem to 
him at the moment, will go a long way toward paving the way 
for happiness as he grows older. 

5. Development comes partly from the unfolding of natu- 
ral traits and partly from learning. When you see your child 
having difficulties in learning to roller-skate, to hold his pencil 
or paint brush, to read, swim, or ride his tricycle, take the hint 
and wait a while before teaching him further. He is not yet 
ready to learn, and his attempts will be wasted. Try again in 
a month or so, and see if he is now ready for the learning. 
Forced learning never works, and it is very discouraging to 
the child. 

6. Growth is uneven, A child grows, physically as well as 
mentally, by fits and starts. Some months he will shoot out of 
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The baby of the 
family and the 
oldest child each 
has different 
problems 


Teach the child 
how to curb 
certain drives 


The young child 
has difficulty 
adjusting to 
new situations 


his clothes. Then he will seem to stand still for several months 
at a stretch. At one time, he will show almost daily improve- 
ment. Don't be discouraged by this unevenness. It is nature’s 
pattern of growth. Do watch the spurts and pauses, however, 
for they give you a clue as to what behavior you can expect, 

7. Problem behavior. There is problem behavior in every 
stage of a child’s life. As a parent, you call it “problem be- 
havior” because it makes your child hard to handle. But back 
of this problem behavior is the child’s attempt to adjust him- 
self to a new and more difficult sort of environment than he 
has had to adjust to before. 

For example, the change from crib and playpen to the 
freedom of the house is a big one, bigger than we adults 
sometimes realize. Your child will try to find out about this 
new world he has suddenly been moved into — what he can 
do with it, and it can do to him. You will have to expect him 
to be into all kinds of trouble. But once he makes this dis- 
covery, his behavior will improve. 

Can you help your child to pass through these adjust- 
ment phases more quickly and more successfully? Yes, you 
can help him a great deal. Stop thinking that he is trying to 
be troublesome. And realize that he is having troubles which 
you can help him meet and solve. 


How much guidance should a child have? 


The older the 
child the less 
guidance he 
will need 


This question bothers many mothers. Should children 
“just grow,” like Topsy? Should children’s every move be 
under the watchful eye of the parent? 

I don’t think there is a set formula or answer for how 
much guidance a child should have. As we have already seen, 
no two children are alike. Still, this general formula seems to 
be a sensible one: the older the child, the less guidance he will 
need. As the basic habits of daily living are established, and 
as habits of dealing with people, with toys, and then with play 
and school equipment, become well formed, the child will be 
able to do more and more for and by himself. Then your 
guidance will be needed mostly to help him to meet the new 
and different problems that arise, 

Some mothers, I have noticed, make the mistake of meet- 
ing new problems for their children. If you do this, you make 
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the child too dependent upon you. I think it is wiser to let 
your child discuss his problems with you, consult you about 
what action to take, and then let him make the final decision. 
The more responsibility for making decisions you can shift to 
his shoulders, the more self-confident he will become and the 
better equipped to face life on his own. 

One of the best forms of guidance any parent can give a 
child is preparation for new problems he is sure to face as he 
pusses from one stage of development to another. In this way 
you accustom him to what is in store for him. Then, when he 
actually comes face to face with these new experiences, they 
will not seem as strange to him as they would if he had had no 
preparation. 

Knowing this, the sooner you prepare him for these new 
experiences, the better off he will be. It’s a good idea to ac- 
custom him to doing things for himself and to helping you 
and others. This will make it easier for him when the time 
comes for him to go to school or camp, or to visit in the homes 
of others. As for those school days to come, accustom him to 
following you as you read to him from a book, and to doing 
things with crayons, pencils, paint, clay and scissors. His 
initiation into school will be easier if you do. I am suggesting 
that a bit of foresight on your part, now, will go a long way 
toward guiding your child toward the goal of a happy, useful 
life. 


Guidance — too much 


You may be wondering: how can a mother tell if she is 
giving her child too much or too little guidance? The way 
your child behaves will give you the answer. 

If you are giving your child more help than guidance, he 
will lack initiative, His dependence on you will point to his 
reluctance to stand on his own two feet when you are not 
there to support him. He will say, “What shall I wear?” 
“What shall I do now?” “How shall I do it?” Questions like 
these are hints for you to stop doing his thinking for him. 

Instead, ask him what he would like to wear, what he 
would like to do, how he thinks he should do it. (OF course, 
you won't ask him if you're not willing to accept whatever 
decision he makes. If you're afraid he may suggest something 
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Let your 
child make 
decisions 
for himself 


or too little? 


Too much 
guidance curbs 
initiative 


Too little 
guidance results 
in feelings of 
insecurity and 
lack of 
self-confidence 


that just won’t do — his Sunday suit to play ba!!, for example 
— better ask him to choose between two or three specific 
choices that are acceptable. ) 

Too little guidance, on the other hand, you can recognize 


by a timidity which points to fear of failure. Tho child who is 
afraid to try shows this clearly by hesitating. by shrinking 
away, and such comments as, “I can’t do it” or “Fim afraid to 
try.” This fear has come from past failures whe: he tried but 
couldn't quite make the grade alone. So now èe is afraid to 
try because he doesn’t want to fail again. This is your cue 
that he needs you and your help. Guide him gradually, step 
by step, until you replace fear with self-confidence. Then you 
can gradually release your hold on him, confident that he is 


ready and willing to face life's problems alone with only 
occasional help from you. 


Some do’s and dont’s for better understanding 


Encourage your 
child's sense of 
individuality 


So far, we have been looking at some of the things that 
make up the important job of understanding owr children. 
Now I want to put the main ideas or suggestions we have 
talked about into the form of a number of Do's and Dont’s. 
Many mothers have told me that they have found them helpful 
in developing a better understanding of their children as they 
guide them through the trying early years. 

1. DO treat your child as an individual, because that is 
what he is. Respect his likes and dislikes, his hopes and am- 
bitions — even if they differ markedly from what you had 
hoped and planned for him. Doesn’t he have just as much 
right to live his life as you have to live yours? If you under- 
stand his wishes, you will be able to help him to achieve them. 
This is essential to his happiness — and his happiness is es- 
sential to yours. 

DON’T think of your child as “typical” but rather as 
Dorothy Lewis, John B. Smith, Jr., or Harold David Brown. 
Don't expect him to be like the other children of the family, 
or like the children of the neighborhood. Encourage him to 
be an individual. If he doesn’t quite come up to the standards 
you have set for him, don’t criticize. Perhaps he can’t meet 
those standards. And even if he can, your fault-finding cer- 
tainly will not give him the urge to try. On the other hand, 
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don’t expect too little of the baby of the family, just because 
he is the youngest. If you do, he will have no desire to move 
out of babyhood. 

2. DO remember your child is a child —not an adult. Is 
it fair to expect adult behavior from him when he has neither 
the mind nor the body of an adult? He just hasn’t lived long 
ugh to have the experiences of adulthood to guide him. 
o recall your own childhood days, and how you felt in 
situations similar to those your child faces today. This will 
give you the understanding a mother needs to help her child 
when he most needs help. And learn to speak a language your 
d understands. Much of the misunderstanding between 
parent and child may be traced to the fact that a parent talks 
»ver the head of the child. 

DON’T be impatient with your child when he misbe- 
haves. It may be his ignorance, or it may be excess energy 
that needs a more wholesome outlet. Your advice and guid- 
ance will do more to make him “good” than scoldings or spank- 
ings. Don’t expect your child to be a “little lady” or a “little 
gentleman” with the manners and sense of responsibility of an 
Even though your first-born is the oldest, he is still 
only a child. He hasn’t lived long enough to learn adult ways. 
Why expect him to behave in an adult manner, and shoulder 
adult burdens? 

3. DO talk freely with your child and let him talk freely 
with you. Approaching him with a critical attitude will just 
put up a barrier between the two of you and you will get 
nowhere. Also, get to know your child’s friends. You can learn 
a lot about your own child from knowing them, because these 
children have a powerful influence on the way your child 
thinks and acts. 

DON’T pry into your child’s affairs, don’t cross-examine 
him, and don’t demand that he tell you things he obviously 
doesn’t want to talk about. Remember how you felt at his 
age when you got the third-degree! And don’t be “too busy” 
when your child comes to you with a problem. Talk over his 
problem. It’s the psychological moment to help him — later, 
it may be too late. If you put yourself on a pedestal, and ex- 
pect him to look up to you as a demi-god, you won't get close 
to him. Come down to his level. Talk to him as an equal — 
and you will understand him better. 

4. DO let your child learn to solve his own problems — 
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Try to recapture 
the feeling of 
childhood 


Don’t expect 
your child to 
have adult 
manners 


There are times 
to treat your 
child as an 
equal 


Overprotection 
retards emotional 
growth 


Don’t check your 
child for traits 

as you would 
check a 
shopping list 


even if he makes mistakes in the process of learning to do so, 
Expect him to have some of the bumps and bruises of child- 
hood. It is from them that he will learn how to protect him- 
self when you are not around to protect him. You can advise 
and suggest — but let him make the final decision, even if it 
is wrong. He learns just as much from failures as from suc- 
cesses. 

DON'T overprotect him. Don’t do things for your child 


when he shows you he wants to do them for himself, Of 
course you can do them better and faster than he can, But he 
can learn only by doing. He can have pride in his achieve- 
ments and confidence in his abilities only when he is in- 
dependent of adult help. 

5. DO make every effort to learn more about children in 
general and your child in particular. By reading books and 
articles on child growth and development, you will know 
more about the normal pattern of growing up, and what to 
expect of your child at different ages. By talking with friends, 
and with your doctor, and with your child’s teacher, you can 
compare other children with yours — and you will find your- 


self becoming more understanding and less critical of your 
child. By going to child-study and parent-teacher meetings, 
you will learn to handle your problems better. 

DON'T swallow everything you read and hear. Books, 
after all, describe “average” children — they give a general 
picture of how a child grows. For a specific picture, you just 
can’t check your child against lists of traits as you would a 
shopping or laundry list. Be wary of “old wives tales” and 
“sound, old fashioned methods.” Before you accept them, 
check them for accuracy. Times have changed since your 
parents brought you into the world, and you will want to 
see your child through the eyes of his own generation. 


A final word in closing — 


If you should find that you have been following more of 
the DONT'S than the DO'S don’t feel guilty about what is 
past. Instead, look to the present and the future! Mistakes? 
We all make them. And children don’t grow by the rule book. 
There is fun along with responsibility in guiding boys and girls 
through childhood. 
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How children grow 


I RECEIVE many questions from mothers and fathers who 
ave troubled about their children’s growth and development: 
“Will Jim always be a shorty—even when he is 15 or 20?” 

“Is Alice going to develop into a beanpole?” 

“Is my child growing too fast? I can’t keep him in clothes 
that are big enough.” 

“Susan hasn’t grown an inch in many months. Is this 
normal?” 

As a result of careful measurements and complete rec- 
ords of many children over many years, we know a good 
deal about how children grow. Here are the facts and how 
you can use them in following your own child’s growth. 

First, we shall look at the normal growth pattern. Then 
we'll take up that bothersome question of the “too tall” or 
“too short” child: “Why do I have to be different from the 
other kids?” 


Parents worry 
about children’s 
growth 


Children’s normal growth pattern 


Up to the age of nine or ten, most boys and girls follow 
an orderly course or pattern of growth. If you keep a record 
of height and weight measurements, you will notice a child is 
a little taller and a little heavier at each periodic measuring. 
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The average newborn measures about 20 inches from 
crown to heel. He may grow an inch and a half the {rst month, 
then an inch each month for the rest of the first year, During 
early childhood, growth in height usually averages a little 


over two inches a year. 
A child’s rate of y 


growth varies As your child approaches his teens there mav be a pause 
with his age in his growth. Then may come a period of very rapid growth. 
Many children grow rapidly during the early teens, yet some 
children grow very slowly until the late teens. As the child 
nears maturity his rate of growth diminishes and gradually 

stops. 
Growth is naturally more rapid at some times than at 


others. This is the normal growth pattern. 


Boy-girl differences in growth 


On the average, girls mature faster than boys. In babies 
and toddlers, we don’t notice much difference becuse boys 
are usually a little larger than girls at birth. Bone X-rays, 


Girls generally however, do show that girls mature faster. By the time they 
maae Jain are twelve or thirteen girls are often two or two-and-a-half 
ie P years ahead of boys. A few years later boys begin to overtake 
early teens the girls. The average girl of sixteen is as tall as she will ever 

be. The average boy, however, keeps on growing until he is 


nineteen or more, 


Rates of growth vary among normal children 


It is important to emphasize that we have been talking 
about averages, and that there are large differences even 
among normal children, Even among normal children of the 
same age and sex you will find growth rates that are different. 

For example, take a large group of thirteen-year-old girls. 

age They will be in all stages of physical maturity. A few will 

peat have the physical maturity of fifteen-year-olds, a few will have 

sex may vary the physical maturity of eleven-year-olds, and most of them 

considerably will cluster around the typical thirteen-year-old stage. Once in 
a great while, too, you will find one with a maturity below 
eleven or above fifteen, 

This is true for thirteen-year-old boys, too. But remember 
that the boys are about two years behind the girls. This means 
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that in a group of thirteen-year-old boys and girls, physical 
size and maturity will spread over a six-year range, from about 
nine to fifteen. No wonder that teachers and playground super- 
visors are often amazed at the range in size and physical de- 
velopment of a group of children who are about the same age 
as far as birthday is concerned! 

Among quite normal children, then, some are slow grow- 
ers (or late maturers), while others are fast growers (early 
maturers). Some children who mature rapidly and are large 


at twelve or fourteen stop growing after these ages, and turn 
out to be short adults. Some of the slow-growing, late maturers 
may still be growing at eighteen or twenty, and may end up 
well above the average height. 


Is your child growing normally? 


Doctors often compare a child’s growth with the average 
growth of children. If you keep a record of your child’s height 


over a period of years, you can tell how much he grows each 
year. If his periods of rapid and slow growth are like the 
average, and if his size is close to the average, this is a good 


sign of regular growth. Also, you may notice that the child 
has a growth pattern similar to his father’s or mother’s. This 
may give you some idea of what to expect as he grows older. 

If a child of nine or over does not seem to be following 
the usual growth pattern, X-rays of the hand can be compared 
with averages for other children. Maturing of the bones, such 
as in the hand, as shown by X-ray pictures, helps us to make 
a pretty good prediction of how he is likely to continue to 
grow. Chances are, however, he is healthy and normal for 
his own time pattern. 


X-rays give 
indication of 
growth pattern 


What can parents do about the “too tall” or “too short”? 


Your doctor can advise whether something can or should 
be done to correct the condition. Research is being done on 
hormone-producing glands, and a specialist can advise you. 
So far, however, much more needs to be learned about the 
control of growth. 

Until doctors do have an acceptable, safe method, what 
can parents do for a child who is troubled by being too tall 
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Scientific research 
is being done on 
growth control 


or too short? We can help make the growing child feel m 
comfortable about his physical changes, and about being 
ferent from others his age. 


If the condition is temporary 


We can reassure the child (and ourselves) by under- 
standing more clearly the fact that there are normal va 
tions in rates of growing up. If twelve-year-old Judy wor 
because she is bigger than the boys in her class, we ¢ 
explain that at her age most girls are bigger than boys, bu 
that is something that won’t last. It is just that girls rea 
adult height sooner than boys. 

If Debby, who has always been average in size, is now 
in tears because she is suddenly so much taller than Cheryl 
and Pam and other girls her age, we can explain she need 

Lags and spurts not worry that she will become a six-footer. She is probably 
of growth are maturing early, and could even be a shorter-than-avera , 
normal woman. 

And suppose Al, who has lagged behind while his friends 
have grown inches taller, frets because he is short. We can 
explain that perhaps he’s just taking his time about growing, 
Dad may recall that at Al’s age he was short, too — but look 
at him now! 


If the condition is permanent 


For the child who will continue to be very tall or short, 
help him accept himself as he is, to live comfortably with the 
kind of body he has. 

Help Sue to realize that as a young lady of 5 feet 10 
inches, she will enjoy certain advantages in wearing clothes. 


You can help Most clothing models are tall. Encourage her to practice her 


the too-tall p 

pee te Posture exercises, to carry herself well, to dress suitably. 
child adjust Help her develop her best qualities, her interests and abilities, 
to his height and to forget her height. l 


If Jim is short, he can be taught how to dress in ways 
that will make him appear taller. He can be helped with 
sports in which his small size will not be a disadvantage. 

People seldom think of a person’s height if his person- 
ality is well rounded and pleasant. 
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Your child 


needs security 


W. ALL hear a great deal about security these days. 

When a child behaves badly, we are apt to hear the 
comment “He must be insecure.” 

Teachers say that our children need security. 

Insurance agents say that we need the security of a 
policy. 

The banks tell us that we need the security of a savings 
account, 

Just what is security and why is it so essential? Let us 
take a look at the ways in which six kinds of security affect 
our children: 


Children can 
have feelings 
of insecurity 


Material security 


The security of having the material necessities of life 
is important. Do you believe that providing food, clothes, 
and a home are adult concerns and that children know 
nothing of mortgages, payments on the car, and grocery 
bills? 

In a sense this is true, but anxieties are contagious. 
Children feel, even though they do not fully understand, the 
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worries of their parents. The security that comes to adults 
from being able to pay their bills comes to thei: children in 
many other ways. 


The security of routine 


Children need 
the security 

of doing certain 
things “on 
schedule” 


Peter's mother liked to sleep late in the moring. Some- 
times she fixed his breakfast, but other times he had to play 
quietly until ten or eleven o'clock before she felt ‘ike getting 
up. Peter was never sure when he would eat. 

Peter became irritable and cranky, as much: from not 
being sure of what was going to happen as from being 
hungry. Peter’s mother made promises to him which she 
seldom kept. “Peter dear, be quiet and let Mi: my sleep 
and we'll get an ice cream this afternoon.” Well. sometimes 
there was ice cream, but usually Mummy was too busy or 
she forgot. Peter was uneasy. There was no finn ground 


beneath his feet. Meals and bedtime were seldom on sched- 
ule in his home. Both Mummy and Daddy made promises 
and threats which might be carried out, but just as frequently 
were forgotten. Peter felt as insecure as any man who thought 
the boss might fire him the next moment. 


The security of friends 


Though 
childhood 
friendships are 
fleeting, they 
are extremely 
important 


Friends are the very breath of life to four-, five-, and 
six-year-olds, even though their friendships usually are not 
deep or lasting. Frequently good friends do not know one 
another's last names. Social position, religion, sex, or color 
of skin make little difference. Young children just need 
other children to play with. They want to climb, to pull 
Wagons, to dig in the dirt, and to dress up. No child is so 
happy as the one who has several friends his age and many 
exciting things to do. And perhaps no child is so unhappy 
as the one who has to invent imaginary playmates because 
he has no real ones of his own. 

One of the easiest tasks of a mother is to provide friends 
for her child. Young children are so uncritical, so trusting, 
and so accepting of friendship. A sand box, dress-up clothes, 
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old cartons that become a house, these are invitations to the 
young ones of the neighborhood. Unless a child is a young 
tyrant, or is so emotionally disturbed that he will not share 
his things, popularity can be achieved by having a place to 
play and things to do. Life is secure and life is sweet for 
the child who can hardly wait each morning to get out to 
Bill or Jim and to the exciting things that they have to do. 


Friendships 
among young 
children are 
easily attained 


Friendships provide anchor to child’s world 


ich child friendships may seem to you fleeting and 


superficial and not nearly as important as your own adult 
friendships. But to your child, his playmates Bill and Jim 
are every bit as necessary. Their wagons and their mud-pie 
activities are just as essential as your best friend’s loyalty is 
to you. Without Bills and Jims, your child has no anchor 
to his child world. 


The security of privacy 


This type of security is the one parents most frequently 
overlook. It does not occur to most parents that children 
need privacy. Some children have not a single moment in 
the day to be by themselves. Nor do they have a private 
place for their treasures. Many children sleep in the same 
room with their parents or with brothers or sisters. They 
are always under the watchful eye of someone who tells 
them what to do. It is true that young children need more 
supervision than older children and adults, but this need not 
be meddlesome supervision. For short periods of time, chil- 
dren can get along without anyone to point out the proper 
ways to behave. 

Just imagine how you would feel if you never could be 
alone. Imagine being observed every moment of your waking 
hours! Imagine being told what or what not to do many 
times a day. You could take it for a while. But if you are a 
child you must take it, because that is the way children 
must learn the ways of their elders. What blessed relief 
for a child to have a room where he need not sit up straight, 
or tie his shoe, or keep his hands out of his mouth, or 
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A child needs 
privacy and 

the occasional 
privilege of doing 
as he pleases 


Children need 
to feel the 
pride of 
possession 


The security of successful accomplishment 


Children whose 
parents expect 
too much 

are insecure 


Child’s behavior reflects his feelings 


keep his toys picked up and out of sight! 

Each child needs a place to keep his things, his treasures, 
“safe” from the rest of the family. Parents find it hard t 
realize that even a young child needs the security of private 
ownership. Only as parents and brothers or sisters respect 
the property of the young child does he learn to respect the 
property of others. When a child’s clothes, or his toys and 
games, are common property for all the family to use, he 
has little sense of pride or responsibility toward them. So 
give your child a chance to develop pride of ownership, 
Give him the security of knowing that his things are his to 
protect and to share as he has learned to share. In this way 
alone will he learn to respect your things and understand 
the property rights of others. 


Because parents have many hopes and dreams for their 
children, because they want their children to learn, to get 
ahead and be successful, they frequently set goals that are 
beyond their children’s reach. You see evidence of this every- 
where you go. There is the father who is eager that his son 
learn to swim and takes him into too-deep water. There is 
the mother who takes her child shopping and expects him 
to stand at her side and not touch the fascinating articles 
on display. There are the parents who take their children 
to a restaurant where they must sit quietly and eat in a 
grown-up fashion. Even at school parents frequently expect 
their children to learn to read more quickly, to write with 
more coordination, and to paint more mature pictures than 
their stage of development will permit. 


What happens when parents expect more than their 
children are able to produce? Children in such situations 
feel the same as you do on a new job when you have no 
idea what the boss expects, and you fear that you can’t do 
the job. 


In other words, children whose parents or teachers ex- 
pect too much are insecure, 
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Children tell us by their behavior of their feelings of 
insecurity. They may cry or show off or have temper tan- 
trums. Or, they may try to be nonchalant and act disin- 
terested in the whole thing. 


Punishment is not the answer 


Mrs. Harris does a great deal of entertaining. She does 
it with considerable formality and style. The only flaw was 
four-year-old Lynn. Lynn took these occasions to run wildly 
through the house or to lie on the floor and kick her heels. 
Mrs. Harris tried many punishments but the situation got 
worse. Finally she decided that the formality of the enter- Give the child 
taining was too much for Lynn; that she did not know what 4 role to play 
in new and 
was expected of her nor what to do. The problem was solved different social 
when Mrs. Harris asked her to open the door for the guests, situations 
to show them where to put their wraps, and to pass the 
candy and cookies. 
After Lynn had carried out these duties, she was allowed 
to put on her play clothes and visit a neighbor who had 
arranged to take care of her. In this way she did not feel 
left out. She knew how to live up to her mother’s social 
expectations and gain the approval of the guests, but she 
was not asked to maintain this formal behavior for a longer 
period than four-year-olds are able to achieve. 


Security derived from step-by-step guidance 


All children want to please their mothers and fathers. 
“See how high I swing” says Susan to her mother. “Watch 
me jump” says Bobby to his father. “Look at my picture.” 
“Watch me ride my bike.” These are constant demands of 
the young child. Children want approval and will strain 
every fiber in their small bodies to get it. Wise parents and All children 
teachers will help children gain this approval by showing seek parental 
them the way. They give them help, one step at a time, approval 
and do not set the goal so far ahead that the child feels 
unable to achieve it. 
Let your child sit at the water's edge, then dabble his 
toes, then wade before he plunges into deep water. Let him 
look at books and tell stories before you expect him to learn 
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to read. Let him experiment with brushes and colors before 
you expect him to paint a picture. In other words, let him 
be sure of his next step before you ask him to take it. In 
this way he feels secure. 


The security of being loved 


You know how important it is to be loved. You also 
know that you love your children. But do the children 
know it? How can they tell? How can they be sure? Do 
these questions sound silly to you? I can hear you saying, 
“Of course I love my children. See how much I give them 
—a home, clothes, medical care, vacations, trips, toys, music 
lessons and dozens of other expensive items.” 


The security of knowing you are loved 


Show your love 
for your child 
by sharing his 
joys and 
disappointments 


Take the time 
to really live 
with your 
children 


To you, these things mean that you love your children, 
but do they mean love to the children? You see, all these 
items, by themselves, do not spell love to children. Love 
is more subtle. First you must think what love means to 
you, and then you must put yourself in your children’s shoes 
for a moment. 

If you love a child you share his joys and sorrows. This 
means you understand what is important to him. If he 
builds a wonderful airport out of some old cartons, you 
share his enthusiasm. If his favorite friend moves away, 
you let him know that you understand how lonely he feels. 

People who love one another share each other's activ- 
ities. If you really love your child, you, too, play at mud 
pies, with paper dolls, and at sand-lot baseball. You are 
eager to help him at his play or work — not just give him 
things to play with or work with, or lessons from an expert. 
You take time to live with him. This does not mean that 
parents who love their children spend all their time with 
them. But parents should want to spend enough time with 
their children so that the children will not have the slightest 
doubt that the parents are interested. 

To love another person means that you allow that person 
to be different and that you enjoy his differences. This is 
difficult for many parents. Parents are prone to be selfish in 
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their love for children, to want to make the children into 
little replicas of themselves. It takes great love and self- 


discipline for a father who is a careful, well-organized work- 

man to allow his impulsive, creative child to make use of his 

creativity. To allow a child to build his own block house, Offer help, 
paint his own picture, and select his own career; to help eed 
him to do these things in his own way and not interfere 

requires great love and forebearance. When a parent does 

these ihings for a child, there is no doubt in the child’s 

mind «i his parent’s love. 


Love means protection and support 


lo love means to be on the spot when you are needed; 
to be there with resources, protection, and support. This 
does not mean that parents will close their eyes to their 


children’s mistakes or bad behavior. It does mean that 
paren» will try to understand and to help, no matter how 
serious the child’s predicament. 

ive-year-old Jean liked to play with her three-year-old 
neighbor, Tommy. These visits frequently ended in fights, 
with Tommy screaming and Jean possessing one of his prized 
toys. One morning Jean had taken Tommy's tricycle and 
was riding it while Tommy screamed. Tommy's mother, fed 
up, hauled Jean home with a great deal of firmness. Jean's 


mother could have punished her in such a way that Jean ron 


would have felt completely rejected by everyone. She didn’t. 
Instead, mother made it quite plain to Jean that such behavior 
could not be tolerated. She also made it plain that she loved 
Jean very much and that together they would plan ways of 
having fun without making Tommy unhappy. 


Love also means loyalty 


Incidents of this type are crucial in the development 
of children’s attitudes. It takes a great deal of skill on the 
part of parents to help children through such crises in such 
a way that they will understand their wrongdoings, yet, at 
i same time, will not feel that they have lost their parents’ 
love, 


Adults say that you can tell your real friends by their 
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Children test 
their parents’ 
love and loyalty 
to them 


loyalty when you are down and out. This point of view is 
equally true in testing parents’ love for their children. 

Children put their parents through this test many times. 
Over the years, children learn whether their parents really 
love them. It isn’t the music lessons, the vacation trips, and 
so on that count in the long run. Parents who can't afford 
any of these pass the acid test by being on hand when they 
are needed, with all the support they know how to give. 
The greatest security of all is to know that no matter what 
mistake a child has made, no matter how foolish he has been, 
his parents will help and try to understand. 

It is difficult to feel completely safe or sure of anything; 
we always strive to be more secure than we are. But to be 
relatively safe and sure frees us for adventure, gaicty, and 
a creative, useful approach to life. We adults know the kinds 
of security we need. Children need their version of ihe same 
thing. We adults must struggle to get our security. And we 
have the: added responsibility of providing security for our 
children. 


Some guides 
to discipline 


1 

T use days many parents worry about discipline in the 
home. For one thing, we hear or read advice from many 
experts who do not agree with each other. Some lead us to 
believe that anything we do that frustrates children is bound 
to cause all sorts of damage in later years. On the other 
hand, some experts blame delinquency on lack of punish- 
ment for early misdeeds. 


Goals must be established first 


Our own feelings about our children may also cause 
us concern. Like most good parents, we want our children 
to love us. When we punish them, they act angry and hurt. 
ba jeni What will this do to the love we want them Conflicting ideas 
? about discipline 
In some homes, there is conflict over discipline. One create problems 
parent may be easygoing and protective. The other may be 
angered by juvenile defiance, or become upset by bad table 
manners or other childish actions. Accordingly, one parent 
will scold or even strike a child for behavior the other 
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parent regards as unimportant or even cute. Then, too, 


grandparents or other relatives may have thei n notions, 
quite different, about discipline. 

Let's try to cut through this fog and confu:o. We can 
do this if we keep our eyes on our most impo: at goals. 


Two goals for mothers and fathers 


We want each 
child to develop 
a conscience 


Wrong methods 
of discipline 
may cause fear 


How can we 


1. Most of us want each of our youngsi:. to gain a 
sense of inner direction. We want each child |. be able to 
take care of himself — to develop a conscience ihat guides 
him — when we are not around. For instance four-year- 
old Alan plays near a busy roadway, we want to teach him 
to avoid the danger of running into the streci. We want 
him to do this especially when we are not around. It is not 
enough to scare him so he is careful when we are near. No 
—to be of much value, discipline must build something 
inside Alan to make him want to act as he s) ld. This 


“something” is what I call a conscience. 


2. At the same time, we know that throug! the years 
our influence over a child will continue only if he feels that 
he can depend on us, that we love him for himself alone, 


that we have his best interests uppermost. 

This second point is illustrated by the case of a young 
father. He was so upset by his daughter's thumb-sucking 
that he stayed home three days and slapped her hand every 
time she put it near her mouth. At the end of that time, she 
had been “cured” of thumb-sucking — but she no longer ran 
to meet daddy when he came home from work. 


approach these goals? 


A few types of incidents may give us a clearer picture 
of how we may approach these two goals in our day-to-day 
living. 

Behavior a child cannot control. In some cases, a child’s 
behavior may be due to forces over which he has no control. 
For instance, a child coming down with a cold or a more 
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seriou illness will often be peevish, irritable, whining. But 


he dot understand the cause of his irritability. To try 
to “tram” him at such a time to adopt better conduct would, Discipline and 
of course, be folly. The thing to do is to deal with his the child 
illness. At this point he needs love and tender care. If we whet 
give him this, his confidence in us will grow. To take any 
other course is to gain nothing and lose a great deal. 
Misconduct is not always deliberate 
vughtless Behavior. Sometimes a child may know 
what expected of him, but because he is busy or con- 
fronted’ with temptations, he forgets himself. This is the 
boy, busy playing with friends, who lets time slip by un- 
noticed, This is the little girl who loses to the temptation 
to play with water while wearing her new shoes. In such 
instan an alert parent may come to the aid of the still- When the child 
too-ws ık inner controls by gently reminding the youngster EEH Stel 
of whet he should be doing. Such reminders strengthen the 5, most effective 
voice of conscience. Yet, by heading off scenes, the basic 
affection is left intact. 
se gentle reminders can be given in several ways. 
Sometimes all that is required is for mother or father to 
appear. Sometimes a signal can be given, or a mild warn- 
ing ca be sounded in advance. These “low pressure” tech- 
niques can be quite effective. They save wear and tear on 
all concerned. 


Frustration often leads to misbehavior 


Obstacles a child cannot hurdle. Another common type 
of situation arises when a child is faced with a difficulty he 
cannot master and begins to misbehave. This, for instance, 
is rainy-day boredom. Up against the problem of finding 
something to do, a bored boy or girl can start getting into Faced with an 
mischief. Another common situation is the question of what cn omen 
to do when grown-up visitors are getting the entire attention Ge mibehaoa 
of mother and father. Not knowing how to leave the room 
gracefully, and not having any way of taking part in ao 
adult activity, the youngster begins to act up, to try silly 
attention-capturing antics. Still another situation of this type 
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may arise when a child is working or playing at some task 
he does not know how to complete. Faced with an obstacle, 
he loses patience and may become destructive. 


Obstacles also cause misconduct 


The parent can 
often remove the 
obstacle causing 
misbehavior 


Dealing with 


Many types of 
misbehavior are 
caused by lack 
of understanding 


In all these situations, the key to the difficulty is that 
the little boy or girl is confronted with an obstacle of some 
sort. In most cases the more experienced adult can remove 
the obstacle. The misbehavior vanishes when its cause is 
gone. For example, on a rainy day, mother or father may 
suggest a new game or make arrangements for a playmate 
to come to the house. When visitors are present, a parent 
can give the child something constructive to do, or else let 
him know he is excused to go about his own business. If 
difficulties in a task have stopped progress, either parent can 
give enough help to enable the child to conquer the obstacle, 
to gain mastery over the difficulty. 

In each case, the child is helped to live up to acceptable 
standards of conduct without unpleasant scenes. His inner 
controls are strengthened; his respect for his parents is given 


a lift. 


other types of unacceptable conduct 


Other types of unacceptable conduct grow out of a lack 
of understanding on the part of a youngster. 

For instance, on the playground one child may take 
another child’s toy. In a game, he always wants to be the 
leader. Or he may gorge himself on candy and spoil his 
appetite before a meal. f 

The basic tool for dealing with such incidents is educa- 
tion. Simply, and in as few words as possible, tell the child 
why one course of conduct is wrong and another right. We 
must be sure the child thoroughly understands before we 
consider taking stronger measures if lapses in his behavior 
continue, 

And such lapses will probably occur. There will be 
times when a child who is capable of more acceptable con- 
duct, and who knows what he ought to do, will fight an 
inner battle with himself, and his inner controls will give 
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in to his impulses of the moment. Jimmie, who has been 
warned repeatedly, may raid the cookie jar before mealtime. 
Karen, who really knows better, may hit and hurt her younger 
brother. Diane, who has been cautioned repeatedly, may 
play with the gas jets on the stove. 

In such incidents, we must show our disapproval in a 
form that is clear to the child. This usually means some 
form of punishment —a scolding, a short but stern lecture, 
the withdrawal of privileges, or any of a number of similar 
measures. The important thing is that the child learn that his 
violation of the rules is followed by unpleasant experiences. 


When the child needs reassurances of love 


If, as is usually the case, he realized he was doing wrong, 


he already felt twinges of guilt. Now, the inner warning 
given by his too-weak conscience is reinforced by the strong 
disapproval of someone he loves. The immediate reaction of 


young children is to ery. Older ones may show anger which 
quickly turns to remorse. Inside the child, his conscience 


speaks: “See what you got for not listening to me!” The 
net effect is to strengthen his controls so that next time the 
warning twinges of guilt are strong enough to check his 
impulses. 


After such incidents, it is very important to take the 
first opportunity to let the child know that you still love 
him and have confidence in him. You must tell him why 
he was punished. But you also must reassure him that he 
still stands secure in your affections. It is a good rule to 
make sure the child is given some token of your affection 
before he goes to bed that night. 


Good conduct 


Because praise is one of the best incentives to good 
behavior, we can strengthen a youngster’s inner controls by 
rewarding him for an action when we sense he has fought 
a successful battle with temptation. For instance, Bobby 
chases a ball but stops when he reaches the sidewalk curb. 
A word of praise from you may do much good. Or suppose 
he hankers after cookies but turns away from the cookie jar 
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When a child 
yields to 
temptation he 
generally knows 
that he is 
“doing wrong” 


merits praise 


Reward good 
behavior 


after a longing glance. His good resolve. will be given 


greater power if you reward him with sonic extra sweets 
for dessert. 

It is wise to keep in mind a few guiding principles when 
we discipline children. Here are five that n to me to 
be useful. 


Children need limits to guide their conduct 


It helps them if they know what they can lo and what 


they cannot do. These limits should app! lay in and 
day out. 

It is very confusing to a child if we allow |). to “act up” 
at the table when we feel good, and then upi»aid him the 
next day for the identical actions — just because we feel out 
of sorts. Children may also be confused if one ; irent laughs 


at actions which the other tries to prevent. If ) other scolds 
John for begging money from a visitor, fath«: should not 
chuckle at the cuteness of the appeal, 


Discipline should When we are inconsistent, children are tempted to test 
be consistent limits. When children are uneasy, they want to /nd out how 
far they can go. But when they know what is expected, they 
are likely to accept the limits as dependable guides to action. 


One type of inconsistency, often unnoticed, is the giving 
of instructions which we know will not be carried out. This 
happens often at bedtime. From the tone of our voice, either 
weak or blusteringly strong, the child suspects that we do 
not really mean what we say. If his guess is right, the stage 
has been set for scenes the next night and the night after that. 


Love and discipline should go together 


In many homes the parents drift into a damaging division 

of labor. Mother is indulgent, affectionate, and permissive. 

Father is stern, unbending, and demanding. Each really is 

Mother is often working at only half the job of being a good parent. To 


overindulgent correct this poor balance, mother should be sure to set and 
ma pics enforce limits to misbehavior. Father should make himself 
rn 


a source of fun and fondness. 
There is no actual conflict between affection and disci- 
pline. One way to show our true love for our children is 
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to help them gain self-control, to help them live up to stand- 
ards of conduct appropriate to their age. We are better able 


We must keep our perspective 


to do t job if we build in them the feeling that we are 
dependable sources of loving care. 

Too often we trap ourselves into feeling that a young- 
ster’s misconduct is a sign of dangerous rebellion. We see 
in some small incident a challenge to our authority, a trial 
of strenwth to find out who is boss. This is usually a false 
issue. the matter of who is boss is significant at all there 
is but one answer: we are older and more experienced than 
the child is. If it comes to a real issue, as when a child must 
take cine for health reasons, we always have the author- 
ity the power. The question never should arise. In 
most homes youngsters want to please, to get along pleasantly 
with parents. They do so because as parents we are important 
to them as sources of affection and security. This is as it 
should he. 


Parent must 
always remember 
that he is in 
command 


Discuss the meaning of any dramatic incident 


fter any incident producing crying or other strong 
feelings, there should be enough discussion to make its mean- 
ing clear. I don’t mean long-winded discussions. They should 
always be held long enough after the incident so that all 
concerned are calm, but soon enough so the events are clearly 
remembered, At least two ideas should come out of the 
follow-up: (1) the child should be helped to see which of 
his actions were at issue, and (2) he should know he has 
been reinstated in the good graces of the people he loves. 


Unpleasant 
scenes should be 
followed by 
discussion of the 
issues involved 


Discipline need not be a chore 


All of us parents are bound to make a few mistakes 
now and then. Being human, we will get angry and in the 
heat of our emotions do some things which in later moments 
of calm we will wish we had not done. No child has been 
badly damaged by any single incident. If a child has day 
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Every parent after day received consideration and love, he will take such 


makes ual events in his stride. The danger is that our «uilt and un- 
EA certainty will make us so unsure of ourselves that we are 
discipline unable to act naturally, 


Take the time to enjoy your youngsters 


Having children is fun. Watching them grow and de- 


velop is a joy. Discipline need not be an interruption of 
that pleasure, but a way of prolonging it. When we are with 
our youngsters, we should relax and enjoy them. As they 
sense our relaxation and our delight, they will expand. They 
will become more certain of their own actions, more inclined 
to relish the comfort of growing up to be like us— and 


maybe just a little bit better! 


Those everyday 


problems 


E. ny parent has problems with his children. Every 
mother and every father wonders, “Why should this be so? 
What can I do about it?” What are these things parents call 
problems? 


The meaning of a problem 


To a parent, a problem is some action, habit, or attitude 

that (1) he doesn’t expect; (2) he doesn’t approve of; and 
(3) that he tries to change but finds he can’t. So, whether 
it be bedwetting, dawdling, or any other of many everyday Parents and 
kinds of behavior in children, the parent calls it a “problem.” T aea the 
(Actually, parents and child specialists don’t always see eye definition of a 
to eye on what is or isn’t a “problem.” But this disagreement “problem” 
doesn’t make much difference to the anxious parent who feels 
so sure that he or she faces a problem, call it what you will!) 

I think we can group the common problems of the young 
child in four general categories: habit, management, expecta- 
tion, and adjustment. 
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Four common types of problems 


Both child 
and parents 
contribute 
to problem 
behavior 


1. Habit or training problems — those that hav 
to do with establishing the fundamental |: 
its of the child. 

2. Child-management problems—telated to m 
aging or controlling the child, directing 
self interest, and trying to get him to live 
agreeably and socially with other people 

. Expectation problems — those that deal with 
the child’s learning to fulfill certain expecta 
tions. Some of these expectations arise in the 
parents’ view of the child; some arise in 
child’s own thinking as he looks at the v 
and his place in it. 

4. Adjustment problems — related to the child's 

sense of security and his emotional adjusi 
ment. 


wo 


Why do these everyday problems arise? 


Understanding 
— the first step 
in solving 
problems 


Partly, they arise out of the child’s growing up, out of 
his need to be trained to fit into a world that just wasn’t 
designed especially to meet his whims and his wishes. Partly, 
these problems arise because the parent expects certain things 
from the child, and figures the child isn’t meeting those 
expectations. 

But no matter what causes the problem, I am sure this 
is true: the parent’s anxiety and distress are almost sure to 
increase the problem. For a child is something like a mirror; 
his behavior reflects the parent’s concern about that behavior. 
That's why it is so important for us to understand why the 
child behaves as he does. Understanding is the first step in 
trying to manage a “problem.” If you understand, you lose 
some of your anxiety. If you lose some of your anxiety, the 
child can “relax” and improve his behavior. 


Problem behavior is not accidental 


To solve a problem, then, first try to understand it, be- 
cause this kind of behavior isn’t accidental; it doesn’t “just 
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happen.” No, all behavior has a meaning and, as parents, 
our job is to find out that meaning. What lies behind it? 


Is it son experience the child has had? Is it the child’s 
need to sow or to express himself in certain ways? 

If we understand the behavior, and handle it on the 
basis of ıt it means, it stops being a problem. It becomes H 

5 . 3 ow does 

just an way by which the child expresses his attempts problem 
to develoy) as an individual. behavior 

Now, although it isn’t possible for us to take up each begin? 
separate poblem and its remedy, let’s try to understand how 
“problem behaviors” begin. This, after all, is the first step 
in solving them. 


Habit problems 


Thunsb-sucking, nail-biting, bed-wetting, fussiness about 
food... 
Parents often call these problems, But parents sometimes 
forget that age makes a difference. We certainly couldn’t 
list these as behavior problems if we were talking about an 
infant or 2 very young child. Habit problems 
In the infant, thumb-sucking is most likely to be tied do not arise 
in with hunger; it’s a way of showing how he satisfies his until child is 
hunger. A very young child may suck his thumb because of 4% babyhood 
the c rt it gives him when he is unhappy or tired or 
can’t have his own way. Nail-biting is really another form 
of thumb-sucking, 
Its the same with bed-wetting: you can’t call it a 


problem if the child is too young to have learned the dry 
habit. And in the same way, poor eating manners aren't 
really poor manners at all if the child doesn’t have the mus- 
cular skill or control needed for using spoon and plate. 


Emotional tension as a cause 


When these behaviors persist in children past three or 
four, they are often signs of a child’s unhappiness or emo- 
tional tension; but we'll say more about this later. In chil- 
dren under two or three, however, these “problems” are often 
closely linked with the parents’ attitude and method of teach- 
ing the child how to handle such basic needs as feeding 
and elimination. 


How can we control these habits? 


Child must 

be ready 

both physically 
and mentally 


First, I think it’s important to remember tt a big part 
of this habit business has to do with readincs. We can't, 
for example, expect a child to learn to stay «ry before he 
is ready, before his muscles have developed cnough and he 
is old enough to control them. This means ilat, in most 
cases, we will not have a training problem if our training 
has been reasonable, if we have started the training at a 
time when the child is physically and ment::!ly ready to 
learn from our training. 

But some parents, unfortunately, are too anxious and 
too tense about their child’s learning. They push him too 
hard. But the child needs to assert himself, to show he is 
an individual, too. He won't be pushed too fast. He can 
learn only at his own rate. So he may wet or suck his thumb, 
doing what he knows his parents disapprove cf, as a way 


of “getting back” at them. 


Drastic measures will harm, not help 


Be confident of 
your child’s 
ability to 
overcome bad 
habits 


Let's look at these habits of bed-wetting and thumb- 
sucking in another way. You can often help your child if 
you just give him a chance and let him know you really feel 
that he can and will leam to behave properly. But when 
you make up your mind you're going to make him, it really 
shows him you don’t have confidence that he will leam 
without strong, drastic measures. 

As for thumb-sucking, many children drop the habit by 
themselves as they see that other children don’t suck theit 
thumbs ~ if parents don’t let themselves become too dis- 
tressed if the habit persists after the age of a year and a 
half or two. (Does thumb-sucking’ harm tooth structure and 
bite? The specialists don’t really know the answer yet.) 


You set the example, good or bad 


With regard to desirable behavior such as good manners, 
or good eating habits, there is plenty of evidence to show 
that if you set the child a good model to follow, he will 
imitate that model without much “forcing.” You see, he him- 


self wants to grow up and be like the parent he loves. In 
many cases, therefore, your example is enough incentive to 
get him io learn the desired behavior. 


Management problems 


The young child wants to be a person, to have his wishes 
granted immediately, to have adults do what he wants. As 
an infant. the world revolved around him. Until he grows 
out of this infantile feeling he will try to push ahead, regard- 
less of the wishes and needs of others. Block his desires and 
often a temper display results. 
But no matter what kind of society he lives in, a child Parents can help 
must learn rather early to give way to other people some- 4 Child substitute 
, 7 r " > a desirable goal 
times. One of the main things he must learn, if he is to fon 
become emotionally mature, is to control his temper. And undesirable one 
one of the main things we parents must learn, in managing 
the child, is how to get the child to substitute one goal for 
some other goal he himself wants, without arousing temper 
outbursts 
It sorsetimes helps if we realize that between two and 
three, most children go through a “No, No” phase, a period 
of negativism. It's a very trying period because, no matter 


what you suggest, the child automatically reacts with “No, 
I won't. 


Why does this period of negativism occur? 


Psychologists believe there are three causes: 


1l. The child has just discovered the power of 
the word “No.” 
2. He wants to challenge parental authority. 
3. He just hasn’t yet developed better verbal 
and social skills for expressing himself. A youngster’s 
„ “no” may mean 
Sometimes his “no” means “just a minute.” If you don’t “just a minute” 
take the “no” as a challenge to immediate and forceful action, 
you will often find the child soon doing what you asked, very 
willingly, 
The way you express your request has much to do with 
how the young child accepts the request and cooperates. 


Be positive, specific, and encouraging 


Three 
points 
to consider 


e Make your request positive and unhurried. 
“Leave it alone, please,” will probably ¢i bet- 
ter results than hurried or irritated “Don: 
“Don’t touch it”... “Don’t.” 


e Make your request specific, so the chil) can 
see the situation clearly; don’t make ague 
general statement. For example: “Pui your 
socks in the laundry bag,” instead of “Don’t 
leave things lying around.” 

e@ Make your remarks encouraging (“I sure 
you can do it”) instead of discouragin. and 


doubtful (“It’s too hard for you, I suppose?”) 


Get to the heart of the matter 


When a child 
seems to be 
irritable he may 
simply be hungry 


A group of mothers were asked to keep a «'ose record of 
the kinds of temper outbursts in their young chiidren, and of 
the time they occurred. The results are interesting. More out- 
bursts came before mealtime than after. Since hunger seems 
to be closely related to emotional outbursts ¿»d irritability, 
why not plan on a mid-morning snack to reduce the child's 
hunger? Poor health, or the very early beginning of an ailment, 
may be another cause of children’s irritability. The increasing 


number of outbursts, then, may be a signal to watch for. 

Many parents believe that young children should be given 
a good many choices if they are to learn how to make deci- 
sions. This is an excellent idea, if you apply it wisely. Other- 
wise, it creates many problems of negativism. The making of 
a choice often requires experience and mature judgment which 
a young child just doesn’t have. It isn’t wise, therefore, to ask 
the child for a decision he can’t make because he hasn't the 
necessary ability or experience. Keep choice-making and deci- 
sions on the child’s level. 


What about sleeping and eating habits? 


Many children learn that refusing to eat or to rest are 
ways to control their over-anxious parents. And many parents, 
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realizing how important are good diet and adequate rest, are 
apt to show distress when the child refuses to eat or to go to 
bed at the proper time. Distress of this kind may just add 
fuel to the fire. 

Going to bed on time is important, of course. But studies Children will use 
show tha‘ parents often demand that children get more sleep their parents’ 
than their bodies need. Besides, it is perfectly true that a child anxiety as a 
can get pleasure and excitement — without really disturbing weapon 


good rest Labits — if he occasionally goes to bed at a later hour. 

The sume is true with food. Even if the child’s appetite 
seems small, there’s little reason to worry as long as he’s 
healthy and growing as he should be. Research shows that 
if you make the proper foods available to children and leave 


it up to them to select their food, their selections do average 
out to a balanced diet. I don’t mean that the practical way 
to feed children is just to let them choose their own foods! 
After all, children must learn to like the proper foods that 
their parents can afford and which their mothers can prepare. 


Expectation problems 


Every person is expected to play a certain part in society 
— this is one of the most important things every individual 
must learn. 
How does the child learn to fill this role? He begins by 
feeling very close to some loved adult who is important to Most children 
him — usually a parent. He sides with the parent. He sees adopt their 
that what’s good for the parent is good for him, too. In this parents’ social 
way he learns to take on the attitudes, points of view, ways code 
of acting which make him an acceptable member of a social 
group. Although a child very naturally inclines to put him- 
self first, he must learn to give and to take. That’s why 
parents and teachers feel that taking turns and learning to 
share are so important for children. 


Adult interference can be a bottleneck 


Many adults, I know, feel distressed when young chil- 
dren quarrel in their group play. Adults feel that quarreling 
children aren’t being thoughtful of others, are putting them- 
Selves first too often. True, children must learn to share 
without quarreling. But evidence shows that children do 
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share rather well when left to themselves i group play. In 


fact, when adults interfere in children’s quarrels, the quarrels 
last longer and often start all over again Children leam 
rather quickly to solve their own problems «uite well when 
adults do not mix in. This certainly calls for self-control on 
the part of the grownup! 

When parents point out that all children have more fun 


when they take turns, they help children learn a useful way 
of getting along socially. 


What to do about children’s lies? 


Imaginative 
thinking is 
not lying 


Many mothers and fathers are concerned about truth- 
telling and lying. These traits, they feel, are important in 
child training. But there again, the child’s age has to be 
considered. He must have reached a certain level of maturity 
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before lying can be called a “problem.” If he is to describe 
a situation correctly, the child must first be able to under- 
stand the situation. So the wise parent will not insist on 
accuracy in things which are beyond the chilu’s capacity to 
report accurately. For example: if Mark hasn't learned to 
count, is it fair for us to expect him to estimate numbers 
accurately? If he says he just saw “hundreds of dogs,” he 
may merely mean “many dogs.” It doesn’t mean he’s de- 
veloping a habit of exaggerating or lying. 


Whats behind ‘those little white lies”? 


A child is lying 
when he tells an 
untruth in a 
deliberate effort 
to gain something 


. There’s truth in the saying that before a child will lie 
he must first see that he can gain something by lying. 
This means that we must teach children a kind of ethical 
code for living. We must teach them to say things which 
help others, and not to say things which hurt others, and 
that to misrepresent something in order to gain selfish ends 
over others’ welfare violates this code. 
Another thing: we ought not to confuse the young child's 
rich imagination, his fantasy life, with lying. Many youné 
children can’t see the difference between what is real and 
what is imaginary, simply because they have not yet matured 
enough. But they will see it as they grow in intelligence and 
experience, with sensible adult guidance. 
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Imagination in the young child is creative. It helps him 
to handle ideas and to learn in ways he couldn’t do other- 
wise. So try to understand a child’s behavior from his point Don’t analyze 
of view. But don’t carry this analysis of his behavior too far, too much 
to a point where you are always trying to dissect, to reason 
out why he does what he does — and find yourself no longer 
getting simple pleasure out of children! 


Don’t panic because your child acts like one! 


This is the point I am really trying to make: try to 
underst the behavior which may be irritating and puz- 
zling, but do have satisfaction in the child because he is a 
child. This approach will carry you a long way toward the 
calm, confident, and relaxed attitude which seems to produce 
the best climate for children. 


Adjustment problems 


Problems of adjustment and security are much more 
commonly found in children over three or four (though we 
find them in younger children, too). These include jealousy, 
excessive fear, strong aggressiveness, night terrors, and infan- 
tile behavior patterns such as bed-wetting and thumb-sucking. 
If we find these habits in the child at an age when most 
children have them under control, we can take them as signs 
the child doesn’t feel as secure as he should be. The rights 
Surely one of the greatest needs of children is for affec- of child- 
tion and security. Surely one of the child’s basic needs is hood 
to know that he is loved, that someone will protect and 
defend him and make things come out right for him. It is 
a right of childhood. 


What about fears? 


The child who isn’t sure of himself is indeed an un- 
happy child. Fearfulness and excessive timidity are signs AJ] children 
that all’s not well in this child’s world. have some 
Of course, every child has some fears. Young children fears 
commonly fear strange animals, strange noises, strange hap- 
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Small children 
fear the 
unknown 


penings or events they can’t explain. Older children have 
more fears related to anticipation of harm or trouble. It is 


almost as if the child is afraid he may be cai at a time 
when he can’t defend himself. A well-adjusted child learns 
ways of handling the situation so that it need no longer be 
feared. But what of the child who lets fear rule his life, 
who doesn’t attack problems and doesn’t learn how to meet 


new situations? 


Examine child-parent relationship closely 


In the case of the overly fearful child, certainly one 
thing we can do is to take a close look at the emotional rela- 
tionship between the child and his parents. Have they 
really shown the child that they love him, accept him, want 
him as a person—not for what he can be but for what he 
already is? Have they really made him feel that he amounts 
to something? 


What about jealousy? 


Jealousy can 
often be 
overcome with 
an extra show 
of love and 
attention 


Young children often are jealous when a new brother 
or sister arrives. It’s a good idea, therefore, to have the 
older child help plan for the event, and share in “doing” for 
the newcomer. But even this may not ward off all the 
jealousy the older child may feel when his favored position 
is taken over by a baby. What we must do is continue to 
show him affection, to do special things for him, and get 
him to see that “there is enough for all” in good family living. 

When Tommy does something for the baby, that's the 
first step in guaranteeing that Tommy will like the baby. 


Search for the right answer 


As for the whining, unhappy child or the child who is 
an excessive bed-wetter or thumb-sucker: first make sure 
that the child is in good health and there’s no real physical 
basis for the difficulty. Then, as in the case of the jealous 
child, try to find out in what way the child needs more 
attention, more recognition of his achievements, more love. 
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Some children are emotionally starved 


Remember that adults don’t always really know what's 
enough for the child, or what is best for him. Time and 
again, parents discover that if they show the child more 


love than they have in the past, better adjustment often fol- aie fs 
lows. The child’s excessive need for attention and affection always know 
grows less, And later the parent can afford to ease up on best 

his special efforts to shower love on the child. 


The meaning of emotional climate 


So far, we have been emphasizing the importance of 
parents’ attitudes toward the everyday problems of children. 
Closely related to this is another aspect of the child’s devel- 
opment —- the “emotional climate” in which he grows up. 

In the normal family, a child grows up in the midst of 
all kinds of emotional ups and downs — including squalls The emotional 
and storms as well as calm and peace. For the moment, lets climate of a home 
not think of the exceptional, once-in-a-while times when the reflects the 
parent treats the child unusually poorly or, at the other ihe aetna 
extreme, unusually well. Instead, let’s think of the average feelings of 
or usual level of the parent-child relationship, the average the family 
or typical handling of the child, the day-to-day emotional 
atmosphere in which the child grows up. This is what we 
can call the home’s emotional climate —an important factor 


in the development of the child’s personality. 


Memories of childhood are softened by time 


How can we be sure of having a good emotional climate? 
Try to get the child’s point of view. This isn’t easy. 
After all, the child sees life from a different physical and 
mental level — and he’s had only limited experience. When 
the adult recalls his own childhood, he remembers only a Observe 
little, and what he does remember is colored by pleasant your child 
and unpleasant associations. a Pint 
But we can observe children at play; this helps us to 
understand how they look on life. We can read about chil- 
dren. We can honestly try to see the situation as it appears 
to the child. This will help us understand the child’s be- 
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havior, cut down quick, snap judgments, and make us more 
sympathetic, more helpful in the child’s attempt to leam 
and grow. 


Confidence is contagious 


Feel confident of his capacity to be a worthwhile person, 
When you do, the child catches your confidence in his ability 
to meet life’s problems. How different where the parent is 
Beladen so ambitious that he expects more than the child can achieve. 
your child’s Such an attitude harms rather than helps. What we parents 
abilities need, I think, is the calm assurance that the child has the 
capacity to be a good person and will indeed be a good 

person as he grows up. 
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Learning emotional 


|. seems that we can best talk about this broad subject 
of emotional control by looking at a series of important 
questions. i 


control 


Just what are emotions? 


: Emotions are what we commonly call our feelings. We 
live with our emotions all day long. In a way, they are states 
capa There are quite a number of them — ranging from 
oe a cies fear to joy — despair to contentment. And 
ite s come in a variety of sizes and colors. We may be 
ee bit jealous—or painfully so. We may be a little 
irritated — or in a rage. 
cape first realize that we all have within us various 
a bo and impulses which we hope to satisfy. It is 
istics al tempt to satisfy these needs and desires that 
om pope A up. If we succeed in satisfying a need 
w” or a we erl good. But if we do not succeed, we feel 
eeni egative.” Take this simple example: Ricky wants 
of candy. If you give it to him immediately, he feels 
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Our success or 
failure to satisfy 
a desire is 
reflected in our 
emotions 


pleasure. He feels “good” or, as the psychiatrist sometimes 
says, “positive.” However, if you deny him the candy, Ricky 


What can emotions tell you? 


Our emotions 
can be a 
warning signal 


is apt to feel “negative” or angry. Child or adult, the indi- 
vidual who seeks satisfaction and is prevented from attaining 
it is apt to get angry. There is nothing unusual or abnormal 
about this fact. On the other hand, the person who gets 
what he wants feels joy and this, too, is normai 

Emotions can be arranged in a long series or scale. At 
one end are the pleasurable ones we like to experience. At 


the other end are those which are unpleasant or painful to 
experience. It’s normal for people to want to avoid the pain- 
ful ones and to enjoy the pleasant ones. For this reason 
emotions serve as a built-in alarm system. They indicate or 


warn us of the state of affairs within the perso». Roger, for 
instance, is angry. His anger is a warning bel! ior you and 
him. It shows that something is going wrong. Progress to- 
wards his goal of complete harmony is held up. What should 


you do? Perhaps you can help him remove the cause of 
frustration, or change his goal, or find another remedy. 


Can emotions be controlled? 


Child must 
learn to 
tolerate 
some 
discomfort 


It might be that Roger is one of those people whose 
emotions literally run away with them. If so, you have the 
opportunity to show him that the human tendency to seek 
pleasure often needs tempering. Like all of us, he must 
develop a willingness to adjust to particular situations and 
to people. I mean that all of us must learn to tolerate, for 
periods of time, uncomfortable feelings when necessary. For 
example, if we are guests at dinner, we are expected to wait 
for the food even though we may.be uncomfortably hungry 
before it arrives. 


Who has emotions? 


The simple answer to this is “everyone.” From birth 
onward every human being has emotions, everyone has im- 
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pulses. In his attempts to satisfy these impulses, he reacts 
with feelings. This is true for your baby who becomes more 
and more uncomfortable with feelings of hunger. Finally he 


cries in rage for someone to feed him. It is also true for Adult emotions, 
your husban:! who works hard for a promotion — only to be though expressed 
blocked by « unreasonable boss. On the other hand, when oe han 
you feed your infant, he smiles and falls asleep, obviously a child’s 
pleased and contented. And so it is with your husband if 
he is promoted as a result of his labor—he feels friendly 
toward everyone. 

The essential point is that emotions are with us from 
birth onward. It is our job as parents to help our youngsters 
learn that everyone has feelings. Day by day we must show 
them that emotions should be our servants, not our masters. 


How much control and when? 


Learning emotional control is a gradual process. It be- 
gins at birth and proceeds with spurts and starts on to 
maturity. Your infant son, Ralph, has plenty of needs and 
wants, especially for food and warmth and love. But he 


isn’t big enough or strong enough to prepare his dinner when 4 child gradually 
he is hungry. Nor has he built up enough emotional control learns to control 
to be able to say to himself: “I'll wait patiently until Mother his impulses 

is ready to feed me.” He has to lie passively and be over- 


whelmed by his hunger pains. So he wails when he is 
hungry. You in your wisdom understand his wailing and 
feed him. 


How do we answer child’s demands? 


Gradually you and his father help Ralph build himself 

a personality. You expect more and more emotional control 

and you show him how to get it. You help him develop 

ways to control his impulses and his actions. But you, wise Babies 

in parental love, do not expect more than Ralph can produce dema 

at a given age. If you do expect too much of him you will etd tl 

Produce emotional problems within Ralph. ae 
Before you left the hospital with baby Ralph, the doctor 

probably told you to feed Ralph on a “demand schedule.” 

When he shows his need of food, you feed him. Let us also 
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put his emotional life on a demand schedule. It is 
and harmful to ask an infant to control his emotions. 

you try to arrange Ralph’s life so there are not many 
emotions in it. As he develops to the toddler stage, you 
to ask for some simple emotional control. For instance, 


Todar. 3 Ralph can expect to wait for his main meals until the 
simple eats. But you realize that he is still too young to adj 
control adult standards, so you give him between-meal snacks. 


it goes throughout childhood. You gradually increase 
demand upon Ralph to control his emotions in the directi 
of adult standards. And you give him opportunities to se 
and know what these standards are. 


How normal are emotions? 


Emotions are a completely normal aspect of mental lif 
The healthy, mature person shows a well-balanced range 
emotions from love to dislike. Over these he exercises rea 
able control. Any of us would certainly be dull and 
teresting people if we had no emotions at all, Imagin 
person who could neither love nor hate! People who try | 


Emotions are 

abnormal when suppress all emotional response within themselves strike | 
they govern a as artificial and emotionally “dishonest.” $ 
person’s thinking Emotions become abnormal when they are so strong | 


to be the guiding force of a person’s life. Such a p 
will act purely on emotional outbursts — without sufi 
intelligent reasoning. He rarely accomplishes anything ¢ 
structive. 


How does the child learn emotional control? 


The child soon learns that certain things he does 
his parents angry. Other things, however, please them. 
he is on friendly terms with them, he tries to do what 


Child is thinks they want him to do. If he is angry with them, } 
influenced by is apt to do something to displease them. He takes his cue 
is from them and patterns much of his behavior after what he 


sees in them. 

Let me use Kathy as an example. She lives in a hom 
where little or no emotion is ever shown by the parent 
Everything is rigidly controlled. From her earliest awa 
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ness, Kathy sensed that emotions were frowned upon and 
resented by her parents. She found that any display of 
emotion lost her favor with them. Kathy is still a little girl, 
but she makes strenuous efforts to bottle up all her feelings 
within herself. 

At the other end of the scale is Trudy’s home. At Trudy’s, 
emotional outbursts are common. Tempers are lost frequently. 
Impulsive displays of affection are also common. Trudy has 
come to accept this wide emotional expression as normal, 
and is developing little control over her feelings. As a rule 
she gives immediate and total expression to whatever emo- 
tion arises. 


Emotional climate — too hot 


Is either of these families preparing its children in a 
sensible manner for later contacts with the rest of the world? 

Between Kathy's and Trudy’s is the family of Ellen and 
Tim, where emotions are expressed, but within reasonable 
limits. Parents and children can be angry for legitimate 
causes and express such anger. It does not result in a childish 
loss of temper. At the same time this family is able to express 
positive feelings freely to each other. Parents show warm 
and genuine affection for each other, often in the presence 
of Ellen and Tim. They spontaneously demonstrate their 
affection for the children in sincere gestures and words. 
They accept the same from the children. 


The problem of the 


Here is something we parents need to think about: the 
child who does not see his parents show their fondness for 
each other nor for him cannot learn to love comfortably. 
Most of the occasions on which such love is demonstrated 
should be spontaneous and unplanned. Then they have a 
meaning for the child which cannot be approached by the 
“planned” type of situation. 

Perhaps I should say a word about helping to redirect 
or reorient children whose emotional reactions disturb adults. 
Most of us recognize the child who has too little emotional 
control quicker than we do the one who has too much. The 
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Neither 
extreme is 
good 


or too cold? 


Children should 
see signs of 
genuine affection 
between their 
parents 


passive child 


Demonstration 
of love 

should not 

be “rehearsed” 


child with too much control is usually a well-behaved, quiet 
youngster. He is not a problem to the adults around him, 
But the child with too little control is emoti: nally change- 


able. This may be irritating to adults. So ihe emotionally 
explosive child is considered difficult while ‘he restrained 
one is not. Actually, both are problems «n:\ need to be 
helped. 


Unconscious rebellion ... a warning 


Parents’ emotional 
attitudes are 
largely 
responsible for 
those of children 


When parents complain about a child’s emotional con- 
trol, it is a good idea to look into the attitudes of those 
parents. Here is the aggressive, outspoken father who has 
frequent tempers. He says his son Carl is too shy and timid 
and therefore a cause for worry. Carl may have been so 
scared by his father’s overwhelming emotional outbursts that 
he dares not allow his own feelings much expression. On 
the other hand, Ruth’s parents, quiet and inhibited, consider 
six-year-old Ruth too emotional. They say she gets angry, 
and shouts and cries at times. She even has tlhe “nerve” to 
show impulsive affection in the presence of company. 


Are you guilty of intolerance? 


Are you 
a “Mrs. 
Doe”? 


Such parental complaints may not give a true picture of 
the condition. Carl and Ruth may be a bit abnormal in 
emotional control, but certainly not as abnormal as their 
parents think. At times these children are merely expressing 
normal childhood emotions of which their parents are ab- 
normally intolerant. 

Consider the Doe family, whose home is cramped and 
whose father works the night shift. Mr. Doe must have 
quiet and rest in the daytime. Mrs. Doe doesn’t like the 
neighborhood. They live on a dangerous street. There is 
no yard for the children to play in. So Mrs. Doe hovers over 
the children to keep them out of trouble and harm. She 
keeps the place quiet so Mr. Doe can sleep, Is there any 
alert child who can control himself in such a situation? 
course not. Constant threats against noise or active play can 
only stir within the child much resentment. Then he is not 
ever permitted to express his anger! 
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As parents we all like to think that we “know best” 
about our children. We know what should be expected of 
them, and when. If the child seems to go against our wishes, 
we often assume he is wrong and we are right. If four-year- 
old David wants to know something and we do not care to 
tell him, we think he should be satisfied and quiet. It rarely 
occurs to many of us parents that at times the child may be 


quite normal! and correct in his actions, feelings, or demands. 


Who decides when emotional control is normal? 


It is tue that we, as adults, have had more experience 
and can grasp the situation better than the little child. Yet 
being an adult does not always make us experts at under- 
standing children, their needs and abilities. We need more 
often to stop and ask ourselves a few questions: Is what we 
are demanding of the child reasonable and within his power 
to produce? Are we presenting to him a healthy example 
of the kind of emotional control we want him to leam? 
There is so sense asking the child to do as we say and not 
as we do. He will feel the unreasonableness of this quickly 
and rebel against it, one way or another. 


A child is often judged by his teacher. Let us face the 
fact that not all teachers are thoroughly capable of determin- 
ing what is normal behavior for a child. Some teachers begin 
by requiring strict obedience to many rigid rules. They 
threaten children with dire consequences if they do not live 
up to this unnatural and artificial situation. Other teachers 
go to the opposite extreme. They allow their pupils to get 
completely out of hand. 


Society smiles or frowns on 


Obviously, parents and teachers are not necessarily ade- 
quate judges in every situation of children’s emotional con- 
trol. Who then is? The most correct answer, I believe, is 
that society itself is the best judge. If a child conforms to 
the overall limits or demands set by society for his age, and 
fits in with others his age fairly well, then he is probably 
all right. The child whose emotional control is too great is 
really cold outwardly. He will not be accepted thoroughly 
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The source of a 
child’s rebellion 
is frequently 

a parent's 
misunderstanding 


our behavior 


Society is the 
best judge of 
how much 
emotional control 
is needed 


by other children even though he pleases adults. And the 
child with too little emotional control soon makes enemies 
among both youngsters and adults. So he too has no close 
friends or ties. 


How much control is normal at various ages? 


The very young 
child is the 
servant of his 
emotions, not 
the master 


First year. No emotional control. The infant is a servant 
of his emotions, not their master. We need to gratify his 
desire so that he will be stirred to pleasant emotions and 
not painful ones. It is futile and harmful to require this 
child to make serious attempts at controlling his emotions. 


Age one to five. This child has powerful emotions, both 
positive and negative. He can love one minute and hate the 
next. He tries to bring his emotions under control but as 
yet he can do only a partial job. He is still unable to tolerate 


much frustration without showing his anger. Parents can 
ask him for a beginning stage of control, but must not be 
angrily disappointed if he does not succeed in every instance. 
Let us remember that he is no longer a baby, but he is by. 
no means in command of all his feelings. 


The inner struggle begins... 


Parent of 
opposite 
sex is 
often 
idolized 


Age five to seven. This child also is struggling with 
rather powerful emotions but is slowly bringing them into 
control. He doesn’t give vent to every feeling that occurs. 
He is still immature and by no means the master of his 
emotions, but he has made great strides in this direction. 
He is apt to show undue positive feelings toward the parent 
of the opposite sex and seek a return of these feelings. At 
the same time there are outbursts of negative feelings toward 
parent of the same sex for no apparent reason. The child 
is also able to wait longer for what he wants. He can endure 
frustration with fewer outward signs that he is irritated oF 
annoyed, 

Age seven to twelve. This is a quieter age emotionally 
for most children. They are no longer so closely tied to 
parents. Many of their emotions begin to find expression 
outside the home and with children the same age. They get 
angry at playmates but find solutions to the problems in- 
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volved. They are generally much more controlled than when 
at the earlier ages. We should still allow them to get angry 


in provoking situations but not to lose control of themselves. 
They are more cautious in showing affection but it should 
still be evident to those close to them. 


The emotional storms of adolescence 


Age thirteen to eighteen. These teen-age years are nor- 
mally stormy from an emotional standpoint. The teen-ager 
is in the process of changing from child to adult. This change 
often involves many emotional upheavals. The boy and girl 
want still, in part, to be children. Yet at the same time they 
want desperately to be a man and a woman. The tug in both 
directions results in emotional friction not seen since early 
childhood. Such an adolescent may be at times unreasonable; 
angry if mildly frustrated; brimming with love for all; seem- 
ingly without emotion or even showing a mixture of emotions. 
Yet this is a normal phase of development, requiring much 
understanding from parents. It tends to taper off toward the 
end of the teens so that the transition into adult stability is 
gradual. 


After the storm 


Maturity. The mature adult, which we all hope the child 
will eventually be, is a master of his emotions and not their 
servant. He has learned to live with his emotions, understand 
them, and not fear them. He can become angry if provoked 
and is not frightened about his anger. Nor does he lose 
control of it. He can love wisely and show his love. He is 
not ashamed of it, nor does he try artificially to love every- 
one. 

He has a friendly attitude toward people but is not un- 
comfortable if negative feelings are stirred. 


The average 
adolescent is 
torn between 
childhood and 
adulthood 


has subsided 


Mature 
adult is 
master of 
his emotions 


Basic rules in teaching emotional control 


il Since your child is strongly influenced by your be- 
havior, you should be a good example of emotional control. 
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There are times 
when your child 
will be 
legitimately 
angry 


Negative 
emotions should 
not be 
encouraged, but 
they should be 
thoroughly 
understood 


2. Expect from your child only that which he can be 
or do at his age. 
3. Help your child develop “emotiona! honesty”; that is 


tolerance for his own emotions and willingness to reveal 
them and use them. 

4. Love is the most valuable emotion there is. Let your 
child see and feel plenty of love shown between members 
of the family. 

5. Realize that there are legitimate itions where a 
child will be angry. Do not penalize or tl»caten him for it, 
Suppose you have not adequately prepared vour three-year- 
old child for the arrival of a new baby sis He may show 
signs of anger. These will be directed towards both his sister 
and his mother. If these feelings are there, let them be 
expressed and not buried. He resents losing the all-important 
possession of his mother. Until we show him that he hasn't 
lost anything, we cannot blame him for his resentment nor 
for the fact that he cannot control his anger. Of course 
you won't allow him to harm his sister, but you can accept 
his resentful comments without yourself becoming resentful. 
In other words, don’t encourage his emotions, but do under- 


stand them and handle them wisely. 


Father doesn’t always know best! 


Judge your youngster’s progress on a broad basis. If he 
fits in well with other children, does well in school, and 
seems happy, he is probably reasonably well adjusted. If 
you still find he is not enough emotionally controlled to fit 
your needs, stop a moment and examine your requirements. 
Remember, it’s always easier for us to assume that the child 
is wrong and we are right. But maybe he is right. You will 
be the happier for studying the situation. 


Combatting emotional instability 


If your youngster seems to have really abnormal emotional 
control — too much or too little — do not condemn the child. 
The solution lies in finding out why he is that way. Naturally 
you want to discourage the abnormality, but at the same tio 
you must realize that the problem has a cause. It is far mai 


important to discover this cause and to remedy it than to 
merely condernn the symptom in the child. 


In the final analysis... 


As we aid our children in gaining this all-important 
control of their emotions, you can see that all of us parents 
will grow in handling our own emotions. Parents 
The results are their own reward. In addition to pre- eee 
paring your children for richer, more successful lives, you 


bring the family closer together in understanding and love. 


The “what, 
when, and 
how” of 

sex education 


Sex learning 


Sex learning 


Net parents know they should help their 
learn about sex. What they want to know is what, how, 
when — what sex information to give and when and how i 
give it. F 

The ideal time to learn these things is before your baby 
arrives, for his sex learning begins almost at birth. 

But, if your child already is three, or six, or even ten 
years old and you still haven’t told him where babies com 
from, how they get there, and how they get out, you 
missed that boat! The only thing to do is to get the 
one. Don’t, however, collar your first-grader immedia 
and start pumping him full of the “facts of life.” Insteé 
bear with me and let's start at the beginning. 


begins almost at birth 


If you are expecting your first baby or have only & Y 
young child, consider the following facts: A child’s s 
learning begins with his earliest physical care. His first fe 
ings about sex are learned from the attitudes and beh 
of his mother and father as they bathe and change him. 
means that many of the sex attitudes he will have when q 


becomes a parent in his own right are being largely deter- 

mined now by the feelings you show as you give necessary 

attention to his sex parts. He will learn in this way even A child’s first 

from the feelings that you think you hide from him. Your feelings about 
Steve or Mary Lou may grow up needing to overcome feel- 71° os haa 
ings of shame, disgust, or embarrassment about normal sen- physical care 

sations and desires because his or her sex organs arouse 


shame, disgust, or embarrassment in you now. 


Emotional attitudes are established early 


If you want to give your child the best sex education, 

you must be able to accept your own and the child’s sex 

organs as natural equipment for normal living. Your every- 

day feelings need to be such that the growing child will be 

influenced to learn that sex in its proper place is a clean and 

desirable expression of love and affection. The social and 

emotional aspects, our values of sex and our attitudes toward 

sex, are well established long before most of us even begin 

to be capable of adult sex activities. This means that child- 

hood is a most important time for constructive sex education. You yourself 
Let's face another fact! Even if you could be helping must have a 

him by doing so, no matter how hard you try, it would be hearty geude 

impossible to keep your child completely innocent of this 

important force. He will learn it in many ways. It is far 

better to think now about the helpful way to guide his sex 

learning. Let’s begin this thinking by a study of common 

problems most parents encounter. 


Most parents face these problems 


Soon after birth, many babies show that they are aware 
of their sex organs. It is normal for all healthy humans to 
experience pleasant feelings when these body parts are 
touched or handled by themselves or by others. 

If your small baby should begin to rub or otherwise 
manipulate or stimulate his sex organs, he will certainly not 
be doing anything more than having a new sensation. He 
will not be masturbating or seeking sexual pleasure in the 
adult meaning of these words. Your reaction to this discovery 
need not be one of shame or any other unpleasant emotion. 


Baby's discovery 
of sex is just one 
of many new 
experiences 


Do not try to put a direct stop to this behavior. If the 
baby is left alone in these acts, he soon turns to something 
else. He has made a discovery, but he isn’t going to pause 
long over any one discovery. He has too many other things 
to find out about his body and the world outside. It’s all 
right to do what you can to turn his interests in the direction 
of other discoveries, provided you can do so with the attitude 
that you are helping him grow out of a natural stage of 
development. But if you are upset, it’s far better for you to 
leave him alone while you seek help to develop better atti- 
tudes in yourself so that you will not make your child 
ashamed or afraid of his natural sensations. 


Your responses and attitudes are vital 


Face the 
problem 
directly 


By the time the baby is independently active in his bath 
or able to sit alone on a toilet, you may be faced with 
behaviors which remind you of sex learning, and which 
force direct responses from you. Your responses will be more 
positive if you can see these things clearly now. 

For example, the best reaction to a baby’s enjoyment 
of having his sex organs bathed is not a hurried, self-conscious 
performance of this task. Learn to bathe all parts of his 
body gently and thoroughly. Each part has a natural func- 
tion to perform. If you realize that, you will feel no distaste 
for any part of his body. A baby’s or a child’s sex organs 
need the same kind of care and attention that is given to 
his nose and armpits. The sex organs are no more dirty oF 
offensive than these organs of elimination. 


A calm approach is best 


If you think about your child’s sex organs in this calm 
way, you will not project or impose grown-up feelings and 
interests on a child who can know nothing about adult mean- 
ings and uses of sex. Try to avoid attitudes from which your 
child will reason that some of his natural feelings are wrong. 
It really is no more wrong for a baby boy to have an erection 
of his penis than it is for him to have hunger contractions 
in his stomach when he needs food. 


When your child points to an ear, you probably will 
name it for him and tell him something of its use to him. 
You certainly won't forbid him ever to mention ears again; 
you will not slap his hands away. Why not act the same way 
about your little boy's discovery of his penis or your little 
girl’s pointing to her vulva? (Many people speak of vagina in 
this connection. Vulva is correct.) Just say as casually as é 
Pe i i Don't answer 
you would in the case of the child’s ear, “Yes, that is your your child's 
penis,” or “That is your vulva. It is the place for tinkling” questions 
(or whatever term you use for urination). self-consciously 
With attitudes and approaches such as these, you will 
be sure to give your baby a good start in the development 
of normal attitudes toward all parts of his body. You won't 
be instilling in him premature self-consciousness about sex. 
This right beginning will be reflected later in his confidence 
in himself and his belief in you as a good source of accurate 


information. 


The problem of direct sex questions 


As your child grows older, you will have to deal more 
and more with direct questions about sex behavior. Early 
sex questions will center about the sex organs, differences Your child’s 
between children and adults, differences between boys and questions about 
girls, and “Where do babies come from?” Your child's ques- sex stem from 
tions may remind you of grown-up experiences and feelings i lca 
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but to the child they will arise from normal curiosity — no 
different from his wanting to know what happens to his food 
after he eats it. 


Nothing but the truth 


It seems hardly necessary to say that a child’s sex ques- 
tions should be answered as truthfully and as matter-of-factly 
as those not concerned with sex. 

Here is an example of the type of answer you well newt 
for the child’s direct questions. Later on we will discuss each 
one to help you get the feeling of the best attitude that should 
80 with each answer. 

“A baby grows inside its mother's body.” Of course it 


Don’t misinform 
your child 
about sex 


does! Who, except a misinformed child of overly sex-con- 
scious, improperly trained or unprepared parents, ever heard 
of babies coming from any other place! If you misinform 
your child, he will soon learn the true facts in a far less 
desirable way. 

At the age of first asking, your child wil not ask you 
to explain the whys and hows of a baby’s origin any more 
than he will ask you to explain the profit system when you 
tell him you can get some money at the bank 

This is just another way of saying that in all your answers 
to a child’s sex questions, you should let your guiding prin- 
ciple be: never less than the truth and no more than he is 
ready to know at the time. 


How much and when 


Proper amount 
of sex training 
depends on 
child’s stage 
of growth 


“But,” you may reply, “how do I tell how much he 
needs to know? And, should I wait for my child’s questions 
before giving him sex information?” 

The best kind of help with sex learning will not be 
found in waiting for your child to raise sex education prob- 
lems for you to solve. You will be guiding the growth of 
his feelings toward this aspect of life long before he is 
aware of any wish to understand sex. You will not help 
your child very much if you tell him that babies grow in 
their mothers, and then wait for him to be interested in 
asking how and why. Of course you should beware of over- 
teaching sex, but at the same time you need to be aware 
that sex-related experiences occur daily in the life of every 
child. Good sex training requires, then, that a child always 
be protected by knowing as much of the truth about sex 
as he needs to know at each stage of his growth. 


Building a healthy relationship 


In teaching your child about sex, if you make the right 
start because your own feelings and attitudes are right, the 
chances are that he will ask questions long before he is six 
years old. If you have answered these constructively, the 
child will keep on asking you, and not his playmates, to tell 
him what he needs to know as he grows older. 


The three big questions... 


Let’s take the three “big questions” and suggest some 
answers for children under six. 


J, “Where do babies come from?” 
Answer: “They grow in their mothers’ bodies.” For 
further information: “They grow inside a special warm place 
called the womb” (indicating that area of the body). 
2. “How does the baby get out?” 
Answer: “It comes out through an opening in mother’s 
body called the vagina.” For further information: “The 
vagina opens in the vulva” (indicating that area of the body). 
3. “How does a baby start growing?” The child under 
Answer: “A baby starts from a tiny egg that already is POTET oa 


in the mother.” For further information: “The father has detailed 

some tiny cells that join the egg in the mother and that’s information 

what makes a baby start growing.” 5 
Children under six hardly ever will need to know more 


than the above. However, if your child asks for more details, 
do not hesitate to supply what he needs to know in the same 
kind of language and with the same attitudes. 


The child who doesn’t ask questions 


What should you do if your child does not ask questions 
about sex? First of all, look carefully into all the opportuni- 
ties he is having to learn facts and attitudes from relatives, 
friends, and other children. Be sure to look at yourself to 
see whether you have discouraged him from turning to you 
with his questions. 
The average child will ask sex questions. If he doesn’t, 
it’s likely that the questions to his parents have stopped The child can 
because the parents discouraged them, either by word or by Dsemeryonr 
their attitude. Children, even little ones, soon learn not to ue 
ask for information about sex from persons who do not want 
to hear their questions. If you let a child feel that you don't 
want to talk about sex, he will go elsewhere for his answers. 
Often he asks other children, particularly older ones. Too 
frequently these other children have picked up a world of 
misinformation and unhealthy attitudes either from other 
children or from misinformed adults. 
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If your child does not ask the usual questions, casually 
seek them out. Read him a story like Sidonie Gruenberg’s 
Wonderful Story of How You Were Born at a time when 
stories are in order. Let the child know that sex is an im- 
portant part of being alive. 


Natural attitude wins child’s confidence 


Talk naturally 
about sex—don’t 
“lecture” your 
child on it 


Keep watching every day for chances to help your child 
grow up with a healthy, constructive attitude. One of the 
best ways is to learn to keep sex where it belongs as an 
important part of life. One way to do this is to know how 
to talk with your boy or girl about sex rather than to lecture 
on this topic; how to offer chances to learn the right ways 
of sex rather than how to chide children to keep away from 
sex. The adult who can do this usually is “at home” with 
proper sex terms. Offer your child suitable chances to learn 
these attitudes toward sex and he will be grateful to you. 


Value of play 


I, 1s true that we busy adults may sometimes see very 

little connection between children’s play and the serious 

business of life. But play is serious business to children! 
We hardly need to look far for proof. Just watch Lucy 


a he dolls —she the nurse, the dolls her patients. Or 
T pae of boys playing ball, or a toddler busy in  Ghildren take 
i ate x, E o wrapped up they are! In fact, dont we their play 
Pa wen gsc we could concentrate on our own tasks seriously 
Sia ae with as much enthusiasm as children do on 
i : ay ? Yes, with all their laughter and fun, children 

e their play seriously; play has real meaning for them. 

There are good reasons for the importance and necessity 
of play. Let’s look at them. 


Children learn while they play 


age a peek at the infant in his crib. He shakes his 
ge nis e mouths it. He grasps it with his fingers and gives 
lin g, earnest look. Then he explores the edge of his 
Pattin oo pee with his toes. A few months later he is 
block 8 ai uzzy pictures in his first book, or building with 

s of different sizes. Later we find him making his own 


Through 
interest 

comes 
understanding 


“designs” with crayon or paints. And then come the con- 
struction sets, the model kits, the set of tools — or, with girls, 
the doll house and all the housekeeping toys, 

These children are playing, yes, but they «re also learn- 
ing. They are getting first-hand experience wit): materials — 
cloth, wood, metal, food. They are learning ‘he difference 
between round and sharp, smooth and rough, kard and soft, 
wet and dry. We grownups call it play, but children are 


learning what things look like, and what they are used for. 

So through their spontaneous interest, children get their 
first understandings. Of course they are simple understand- 
ings, but the more difficult ones can’t come uni! the easier 
ones are learned first. All this playing adds up to a necessary 


foundation on which education will build. 


Why make-believe is important 


Imaginative play 
helps the child 
develop and 
mature 


Tommy has seen a train, so now he makes his blocks 
into a train. In his imagination, he has a real ‘cain, on real 
tracks — and his toot-toots and clackety-clacks «re real, too. 
He is a train. He is using his imagination, developing it as 
he grows. Later, he arranges chairs into trains and play- 
mates or parents become passengers, while be himself is 
engineer or conductor. Again his imagination is expanding. 


Or he makes up a story from bits of stories he has heard 
or from things which have happened to him. He puts these 
bits together in his own way, changing them from time to 
time. As he grows still older, he weaves these stories into 
longer stories or plays. 

What Tommy is really doing is handling ideas and 
thoughts. He is experimenting, trying out, using words and 
ideas that make him more mature. 


Child has authority in play world 


We've already mentioned the value of make-believe in 
exploring and learning about the world. But it has another 
value. In the real world, of course, the child has little power 
He can’t drive Daddy's car. He can’t give orders. He can't 
ride a horse or pilot a plane. Through play, however, he 
can. He can enjoy the activities, roles, adventures, conquests 
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he is powerless to achieve in real life. He can achieve and 
succeed in imagination. Donald can be a policeman, a pilot, 
ver, a football hero. Betty can be a Mommy, a 


a truck 
nurse, a dancer. 

But many parents wonder if this vivid make-believe is 
bad. Will it harm the child’s personality? No—at least not Many parents 


as long as child knows what is real and what is fanciful feer pa 
and can care of the real-life demands made of him. ae 
A vivid gination is a great asset to a child. It is a neces- 


intelligence and inventiveness. Sympathize with 


sary part of 

his make-believe. Only when a child cannot take care of 
everyday duties and cannot live effectively with those around 
him do you need to become concerned over his fantasy. 


The value of group games 


As he develops mentally and socially, the child will be 


ready to play the group games that require complex organiza- 
tion — v ball, baseball and so on. But he cant move 
into these games before he has had the experience with the 


simpler vames. Sometimes we wonder why seven- or eight- 
year-olds at play seem to be more interested in loud argu- 
ments and disputes over rules than in the play itself. Actually, 
their shrill squabbling is not a sign that the youngsters aren't 
able to get along. Rather, it’s a sign they are exploring 
new ways of getting along with others. 


Imitative play has social value 


There is good sense behind the imitating that children 
do. Perhaps you've noticed that if they live in small, rural 
villages children play farmer, house, carpenter, tractor driver; 
if they live in city apartments they play fireman, postman, Child's play 
delivery man, and so on. A child’s play reflects very closely reflects his } 
the surroundings in which he is growing up. And of course @nvironmen: 
he imitates mother and father — their words and their atti- 
tudes! 
By imitating people he sees he is preparing himself to 
live in the society in which he is growing up. He is learning 
that he is more than just a person by himself; he is a person 
living in a family and in a community made up of people. 
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In group games 
the child learns 
to cooperate 
with others 


Playing school or store or group games in which chil- 
dren take different parts has another value. The child leams 
the give-and-take of living with others. As he grows older, 
he begins to understand the meaning of rules and of sports- 
manship. In group games, also, leadership changes from 
child to child. Thus each child learns to follow as well as 
to lead. 


Interest leads to skills 


A child can win 
recognition 
through 

his skills 


When Dick begins to show skill in pitching a ball, he 
becomes known as a pitcher; all the boys on the team rec- 
ognize him as first for the job. Further practice increases 
his skill. Twelve-year-old ball players quickly see the ad- 
vantage of having an ace pitcher. A good pitcher has a 
solid place in the admiration and affection of his companions. 

It is the same with skills in other games or in making 
things. Through his activities, a child tries out his abilities; 
he explores; he develops skills. And other children come to 
appreciate and use these skills. The child wins a respected 


position, and feels that sense of belonging to the group which 
is so important in his development. 
Perhaps Elsie, rather unattractive and lonely, has a 


keen feeling for color and design. A wise teacher or parent 
can encourage her to contribute her special interest and skill 
to a class project, perhaps in art or in some other subject. 
In this way Elsie earns some recognition from others her 
age, a feeling every child needs. 


Are fleeting interests a problem? 


Children’s exploring often worries parents. “My child 
flits from sewing to painting, from painting to reading. But 
she never finishes anything. How serious is this?” 

I think the main thing to remember is that middle child- 
hood — roughly the years from eight to ten—is the period 
of the greatest number of different interests and activities. 
From then on until the late teens the number of different 
interests will drop off steadily. The child will be spending 
more time with fewer activities. In other words, he will 
spend more time on the few things he can do reasonably well. 
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So don’t worry about the nine-year-old being flighty in 
interests. He isn’t contrary, careless, or developing bad habits. 
He is exploring a rather wide range of interests. And in 
time he will narrow his interests to fewer, more long-lasting 


activities. 


Changing interests all part of growing up 


I think we sometimes are too hasty when we say that 
it's a bad habit for a child to leave a project unfinished. Jt is normal for 
Maybe the youngster has gone “beyond his depth.” He may children to have 
not yet be able to pursue it further. Or maybe the activity aor d of 
has really served its purpose, so that it doesnt need to be interests 
completed. Of course no parent wants his child to develop 
sloppy work habits. But, during middle childhood especially, 


it’s wiser not to put too much emphasis on finishing every- 
thing the youngster has started. 
In the same way, don’t worry if the child’s interests seem 
to be changing rapidly as he grows older. Change of interests 45 they mature 


is a part of growing up, of moving towards maturity. How children naturally 
well children themselves realize this! When a child feels he outgrow certain 
has outgrown a game or a toy, he calls it “kid stuff.” He ee 

sees himself on a higher level of development. 


When children are emotionally disturbed 


If a child has a cold or an upset stomach, we think of 
various remedies we can try. But if Caroline is seriously 
unhappy and emotionally disturbed, or if Tony is just not 
able to get along with anyone, what remedies can we turn to? 

It is with unhappy children like Caroline and Tony— Emotionally 
children who need special attention — that play skills and eee 
make-believe have a special value. This special value is are often 
becoming more and more widely understood and appreciated. insecure 

Specialists who work with disturbed children may en- 
courage them to play with dolls, clay, paints, and other 
materials, Perhaps the child is troubled by intense jealousy, 
or insecurity, or feelings of being treated unfairly at home 
and in school. The psychologist gives him a chance 
out or act out his problem, or to create pleasing effe 


to play 
cts with 
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color or with material that he can mold. The result may be 
that the child sees himself and his proble:s, for the first 
time, in a new light. 

Perhaps he’s been pushed too fast by over-demanding 


parents. In these sessions of free play the child may be 
Play has special given an opportunity to slip back to less mature forms of 
value for play — with dolls or with blocks, for exam) He doesn’t 
aera run the risk of being laughed at by other children for being 
children a “baby” or a “sissy.” I know of many cases where a child’s 
behavior has improved because he discovered himself through 
free-play activities under the sympathetic eye of a specialist. 
Constructive play for the unsuccessful child 
Such play can also help children who have not been 
accepted by other children, and who lack a fewling of security 
because they have not achieved any successes. When these 
children have been helped to gain skills they have won rec- 
ognition from other children, and have felt more secure. 
Right kind Just teaching them to do what other children their age can 
of play do gives them more self-confidence and improves their rela- 
gives child tionship with other children. 
confidence 


This is an idea that the wise parent or teacher can use, 
too. Do you have the problem of what to do with an un- 
happy, unsuccessful child? I suggest you search carefully 
for some skill, some interest, some play activity that you 
can use as a starting point. It can be your means of organiz- 
ing the child’s life around successful experiences. 


Five important values of play 


I know that no parent welcomes the wail of the bored 
child: “Mother, what can I do now?” The bored child is 4 
nuisance to have around; the interested child, a pleasure. 
That is certainly a good argument as to the value of child 
play to the busy adult! But there is more to it than that, 
as we have seen: 

1. Play is useful and worthwhile for its own 
sake. 


2. Play gives the child information about the 
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world he lives in, helping him grow mentally. 
3, Play encourages his imagination. 
å. Play helps him to get along with others, it 


Bl 
helps him to grow socially. no fied 
5. y helps him grow emotionally, so that he mentally and 
a better chance to grow into a well-ad- emotionally 
justed person, at peace with himself. 
Your role in children’s play 
Respect your child’s play. Play isn’t nonsense; it isn’t 


idleness; it isn’t a waste of time (even though the Puritans 


had the idea that all play was bad). A child’s play has as 
much meaning and purpose for him as your own adult work 
has for you. 
As much as you can, try to share your child’s interests. 
Listen to his stories and tales. Agree to be the patient when 
your child plays doctor or nurse. Don’t force your own in- 
terests on the child; instead, try to enter into his activities. Help, but don't 


If he is the conductor, you be the willing passenger. If he manage your 


wants to build with his blocks, you be the helper. If you child's play 
do the planning, the changing, the building — then your child 
is the helper, not the doer. It is the wise parent who can 
follow us well as lead the child in his interests. Of course 


it’s a good idea to help the child by making suggestions and 
1 solve problems —but it’s also a good idea to 
his interests and suggestions. 


Your encouragement is essential 


Encourage your child to have a variety of play interests. 
By trying out many activities, children discover satisfying 
skills they might not otherwise develop if they limited them- 
selves to just a few. Children with a variety of constructive Provide 
interests have a better chance of being mentally healthy. So your child 
it's wise to encourage a child to explore many activities. As with bed 
far as possible, provide him with materials with which he materia 
can build interests and hobbies. 

Know when to encourage your child when his interest 
drops. Of course, it’s well to remember that sometimes an 
activity has served its usefulness. But at other times, a word 
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A word of praise 
from you will 
stimulate your 
child’s interest in 
an activity 


of encouragement from mother or father will keep alive a 
child’s interest. Respond with enthusiasm when he shows 
enthusiasm. Whether he has made an interesting collection, 
say of birds’ eggs, or stamps, or leaves, or is wrapped up 


in sports or some other group activity, praise things he does 
well. Your praise will strengthen his feeling o! achievement 
and success. 


Play interests vary with the individual 


Respect your 
child’s choice of 
play activities 


Many games 
are centuries 


old 


Child play is 


Don't feel let down if your child follows his own play 
interests instead of following those that you enjoyed when 
you were a child. Of course every child likes to hear about 
the things his parents did when they were his age. And 
sometimes he does catch his parents’ love for a particular 
game that rated highly in their childhood yeass. But not all 
children will want to play the same things in the same way. 
Each child is entitled to his own interests and his own play 
life. A parent who is willing to accept his child’s own , 


developing patterns of interest and play activity will save 
himself a good deal of disappointment. 

One of the most significant features of the child’s play 
life is the fact that it is communicated from generation to 
generation through the centuries. It is surprising how the 
essential core of some games has remained the same for 
hundreds of years. In the 16th century a Flemish painter 
named Pieter Brueghel did a very large painting of children 
at play. Most of these games — leap frog, tag, spinning the 
top, etc. — are readily recognizable today. And every parent 
has had the experience of having his child bring home from 
school some activity or game which the parent had long for- 
gotten but remembers when he hears the child chanting the 
rhyme, calling out numbers, or repeating the rules. 


serious matter 


Child play is truly important and meaningful, eve? 
though it may seem to have no direct bearing on the chil- 
dren’s future as adults. The parent who recognizes this fact 
will respect his child’s play, and encourage it as an important 
part of his growth and happiness. 
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Before your child 


starts school 


Own and over, mothers and fathers say to me: “Is there 
anything we ought to do before our child begins school — 
you know, to get started off on the right foot?” 
I am sure these parents are really thinking of something 
I can best describe by telling you about my little friend Sally. 
Sally has been announcing to everyone she meets, “Tm 
going to school next week!” She's sitting on top of the world 
= bursting with excitement and eager to share her big news. 
There's not a cloud to darken her keen anticipation. Sally 
hasn't a doubt or a worry about whether she will get along 
in school, 


Why aren’t there 


D There are many Sallys—and Billies and Janes and 
aa of course — looking forward to school with confi- 
ence and enthusiasm. But there are also boys and girls 
dread what is for them that dark day when they must 
mother goodbye and spend long hours in that strange 
new world called school. Why arent there more Sallys? 
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Most parents 
want to help 
child prepare 
for school 


more Sallys? 


A favorable 
attitude toward 
school is 
developed 

at home 


Your child’s first days in kindergarten or 
` important, exciting days. Will they be hap; 


his school career off to a smooth start? 


Yes—if you help your child get reads 
school days! He can face his first day of scho 
of enthusiasm and confidence—if you renie 


attitude like Sally's doesn’t just pop up by 


Sally’s family did some wise preparing | 


of school. They made sure that she had 
experiences. Her favorable attitude toward 
built up wisely, sensibly. 

If your school community provides a 


grateful. Kindergartens help in the all-round 


dren. They share with the home the task of 
ready for regular school work. Without a } 
home must accept the responsibility for pr: 
for first grade. 


Four goals for your child 


The first 
few days 
of school 
are critical 
ones 


There are a number of things you can 
child make friends with school, to get him 
start. These suggestions, I believe, can do : 
your child from having an unhappy expe 


begins school. They can help keep your cl 
group of children who begin their school da 
or self-confidence for this new venture, and w! 


of start that delays their progress. 


ho get the kind 


rst grade are 


’ days that get 


‘or those first 
| with plenty 
‘ber that an 
Jf. 

r her first day 
ble preschool 
ì00l has been 


lergarten, be 
rowth of chil- 
tting children 


idergarten, the 
aring the child 


» to help your 


Ë to a flying 
h to prevent 
ice when he 


uld out of the 


without zest 


It seems to me that there are four main things about 
your child you will want to check carefully as you think of 


ways to help him prepare for school: 
1. His health and physical fitness 
2. His social maturity 
3. His intellectual interests 
4. His feeling of adequacy 


Physical fitness is an absolute necessity 


Try to have your child in good health so that when he 
begins school he can attend regularly and not miss important 


steps in his early teaching. 
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Jobn’s father and mother knew that John did not hear 
he should. But they thought it was just a slight 
might clear up without taking him to a doctor. 
ı started to school. 
ough he was a very bright lad, John had great diffi- 
culty leaming to read. He became discouraged, said he 
hated rev!ing, and thought up every possible excuse to stay 


as well a 


away frow school. Finally Miss Carson, his teacher, in a 
conference with John’s mother, found out about the hearing 
difficulty. if only that had been taken care of before school 
started! might have saved John much unhappiness. 
Has your child had a recent check-up by a doctor? If 
he needs glasses, dental care, or other treatment, try to see 


that he cts it before it’s time for him to begin school. 

Has your child been immunized against childhood dis- 
eases sucl: as smallpox, whooping cough, and diphtheria? If 
he needs inoculations, or if he needs booster shots, have them 
taken. ca of, 


Your child’s school career — success 


Has your child established good health routines? He 
should est enough of the right kinds of food so he can take 
vigorous part in home and neighborhood activities. He should 


get the proper amount of rest. He should have developed 
regular toilet habits. 

These matters of health and physical fitness are im- 
portant. You cannot ignore them. They often make the 
difference between school attendance that is regular or irreg- 
ular, and between a school career that is a success or a 
struggle. 


Even a slight 
physical 
handicap can 
keep your child 
from learning 


or struggle? 


Good health 
habits ensure 
regular school 
attendance 


Social maturity 


You can help your child feel both secure and independ- 
ent in preparing for his new school career. Is he familiar 
with your neighborhood, including the school he will attend? 
You can help him build up this familiarity by providing 
many experiences such as these: 

Take him shopping or to the post office, city hall, or 
other interesting places and note the street names and number 
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Help familiarize 
your child with 
the school 
neighborhood 


Have him visit 
the school before 
the term begins 


A variety of 


A child’s early 
social contacts 
help prepare him 
for school 


of blocks, as well as such landmarks as a water tank or bridge. 

You can walk him to the school several times, so that 
he knows the shortest or safest route very well (though he 
may not go to school alone at first). 

Have him visit the school at least once with some mem- 
ber of the family before the school term opens. This is a 
chance to meet his future teacher and, if possible, spend a 
few minutes in her room. It’s also a chance to look over 
other parts of the school — the toilets, the gym, and the play- 
ground — and to talk the experience over at home. 


Does he know other children who are starting school 
at the same time he is? It’s good if he plays with children 
who are starting school at the same time so he may feel the 
warmth of their companionship and know they are just as 
new as he is. It’s good if he plays with children who are 
already in school, and learns some of the skills they have 
developed. 


social contacts will help 


Has your child had contact with other people in the 
community, away from the family? Sunday school often 
provides a fine preschool experience in doing things with 
other children of his age, interests, and abilities. 

A child should have some experience of going to the 
homes of other children by himself, of playing in neighbor- 
hood groups without too close adult watching, and of going 
on occasional errands in the neighborhood. This way he 
learns he can have a pleasant time away from mother, tool 


Share the responsibility of school planning 


Children of five 
and six like to 
“follow the 
crowd” 


Has your child had a share in planning for his school 
needs? He should help in choosing his clothes and in assem 
bling his school supplies. 

Children of five and six like to wear the same kind of 
clothes as other five- and six-year-olds, and they want to ow? 
similar possessions. This is one way in which they build up 
that feeling of belonging to a group, so important to all of 
us when we are in a new social situation. 

Does your child know what to expect in school? 


He should know something about school regulations and 
activities. I hope your school or the PTA sponsors a “Summer 
Round-up” or a “Get Acquainted Day.” It is an excellent 
way to introduce a child to some of the school’s requirements. 
If the purpose of the visit is explained to the child attrac- 
tively, you will find it isn’t hard to build up in a child a 
pleasant anticipation and a willingness to take part in the 
school routines. 


School readiness begins at home 


Older members of the family should talk to the child 
about the things he will be doing in school—and I mean 
lk, not frightening talk. Among the points to make 
n are these: 
1. School activities will be enjoyable and not too hard Three tips 


for him. for the 

2. The teacher and also his family will help him when preschooler 
he needs help. 

3. He mustn’t expect to learn to read or write the very 
first day. 


The last point may sound silly to some of us adults, but 
it shouldn't, really. Im thinking of Michael, an ambitious 
little boy, who cried and all but refused to return to school 
because he couldn’t read at the end of the first day. He 
was heartbroken. He had expected to learn to read as easily 
and as quickly as he had learned to tie his shoes! Child needs 
All these experiences are valuable in building a child’s — self-assurance 
sense of security in his new surroundings. They give him to succeed 
confidence. Independence and self-assurance, based on prac- in school 
tical, successful experience — these are most important traits 
to bring to school. Only if a child feels secure will he make 
the progress of which he is capable. 


Intellectual interests 


Help your child gain the wide background of experience 
and the desire to learn that are essential to good group living 
and learning in school. 

Has he begun to express a desire to read, write, and 
figure for himself? Even though he is nearing school age, 
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Stimulate your 
preschool child’s 
intellectual 
curiosity 


Some familiarity with books a must! 


Your child should 
start school with 
a respect 
for books 


Don’t experiment with formal teaching 


his desire to learn doesn’t mean you should tesch him 
skills, or that you should push him into first grade. Inste; 
his desire should be a clue for you to begin to show him i 
many ways in which the 3 R’s are used in everyday livi 
You and your child can read together, and <). uss signs y 
see on streets and stores, labels on clothins, numbers 


houses, pages of different stories in a book. ‘(1 this is vi 
useful. 

The child may begin to apply some of the know! 
he gains through these experiences. Perhaps he can bri 
you a can of peas from the shelf “because it says ‘peas’ 
the can.” Or he may count four knives, forks, and spo 


for the dinner table. Or he may be able to print WET PA 
in large stick letters on a cardboard sign for a freshly paint 
porch, 


Has your child learned to enjoy books an< to give 
proper care? 

The only way a child can gain a satisfying feeling 
books is through close association with thes. Your chi 
should have his own books, and his own special place 
keep them. Let him choose at least some of them hims 
Librarians can advise you on what books are suited to 
age. It’s important to provide your child wit! a variety of 
reading materials, both fanciful and factual. 

Books are an important source of education. Do all } 
can, therefore, to help your child develop right attitudes 
toward books before he enters school. Reading to him is 0 
way. He will learn from the family, too, ideas of the 
fulness and pleasures of books if he sees other members 
the family using and enjoying books. Take him to the libr: 


and let him have the experience of borrowing a book 
himself. ` 


The formal teaching of reading, writing, and numb 
is not your job — it’s the job of the school and of the teach 
who are especially trained to do it. But all wise tea 
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approve of the informal contacts with these skills that chil- 
dren can tave in their everyday living. 


Feeling of adequacy 


You cən help your child develop a feeling of adequacy 


by giving ‘im experience with materials he will use in school. 

Has >e had considerable experience with the various 
materia! will be using in school? He needs to begin to 
draw wit) pencil and crayons at an early age. He should 
also have blocks or other play materials that require him Skill in using 
to use his hands. Experiences with such materials, under school materials 
wise en igement and occasional guidance (but with little Sohn 
actual heis), are valuable. Why? Because the child learns self-confidence 
to be a f-confident, self-directing individual with various 
satisfyiny outlets for his ideas. He learns to think.for himself 
—to investigate — to question — to experiment. With skill in 
the use of these materials and an attitude of confidence in 
himself, 1e has the best possible foundation for school life. 


Wait a minute... 


I hope you haven’t come to the conclusion that getting 
your child ready for school is a tremendous task. It really 
isn’t. Of course it calls for understanding of a child’s feelings 
and needs as he sets out, more or less alone, on his first great 
venture out of the home. And of course it requires planning 
ahead of time to meet these needs, But—and I want to 
emphasize this—all the essential experiences I have been 
discussing fall naturally and easily into your everyday living. 


Task is all-important — and rewarding! 


Take a moment to check back over those experiences 
we have listed, and I am sure you will agree with me that Preparing your 
getting your child ready for school isn’t a frightening task child for school 
added to an already busy parent’s load. It’s a rewarding can bee task 
task, part of your child’s normal growing up in a happyn aeo ene ES 
home setting. 


How young 


children learn 


A FAMous psychologist once arranged a narrow pathway 
of glass in the form of a T. When he placed an earthworm 
at the base of the T, it crawled up the tube. When it arrived 
at the top, it turned sometimes to the right, sometimes to the 
left. Repeated trials showed that the earthworm had no par- 
ticular preference for the direction it turned. 
Then the psychologist changed the situation. He placed 
The worm an irritating substance in the left arm of the T and an arti- 
turns... ficial burrow at the right. Now, after repeated trials, the 
earthworm turned regularly to the right, avoiding the irrita- 
tion on the left. Even after a vacation from the T, the worm 
still remembered its experiences — and turned to the right. 


Laboratory experiments give facts on learning 


Experiments like this have been made with dogs, cats, 
and other kinds of animals. They point to some of the basic 
features of simple types of learning, and are confirmed by 
our observations of children. 

A child, of course, differs enormously from an earthworm. 
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The earthworm, for example, is capable of simple learning 
only; a child has a capacity for learning many complex ideas. 
The psychologist couldn’t talk with the earthworm, but your 
child responds to conversation. He learns by your direction. 
And another difference: the child’s stimulation need not even 
be appareut — it may be a future goal, for example. 


Experiments with 
animals give clues 
to human 
learning process 


What learning is 


What then is learning? Learning is the means by which 
the experiences we have had change our present and future 
behavior. 

After having an unpleasant experience in one arm of the 
glass tube, the earthworm in the experiment learned to avoid 
santness by turning in the opposite direction. 

Similarly, Jimmy doesn’t try to put his hand on the hot 
stove today because when he tried it yesterday he was almost 
burned. Yesterday's experience changed today’s behavior. 
Learning took place. 

Four basic principles of learning are: 

1. We tend to avoid unfavorable or painful sit- 
uations. 
We adopt those habits which result in satis- 
fying outcomes. 
We form habits by repeating experiences. 
. We are influenced by our memories of past 
experiences. 

The results of learning can be seen or felt by others: 
they are habits, skills, attitudes, insights, knowledge, and 
memories, In a broad sense, learning is as much a part of 
our daily lives as are eating, sleeping, and breathing. Because 
it is ever with us, it is easy to take learning for granted, and 
to overlook making plans to direct it. That's why I urge you 
to direct your child’s learning. 


future wn) 


to 


m po 


Signs that show le 


“If I deliberately set out to help my Ricky learn, bow 
will I know when learning is taking place?” you ask. “Are 
there signs to watch for?” Let me reply by giving several 


Our experiences 
today affect our 
actions tomorrow 


Your child 
is constantly 
learning 


arning is taking place 


illustrations that bring out some of the main features of how 
learning takes place. 
Remember when Ricky was a baby and y»: placed his 


Parents should first toy in his crib? He kicked his feet, waved Èis hands, and 

watch for signs made many useless movements trying to gras 1e toy. So 

hat shoi you offered it over and over again. Gradual- ihe useless 

taking A, movements of his hands and feet ceased. Finali Ricky made 
a direct grasp of the toy. This is one sign t earning is 
going on: the elimination or dropping off « nnecessary 
movements. 


Ricky shows us other signs of learning 


If we present a young child with a rabbit will reach 
for it, grasp it, stroke it, and play with it. 1f we make a 
Tha process of sudden loud noise near the child, it will usually ke him cry. 
association is Then if we repeatedly present the rabbit and loud sound 
part of learning together, the child will come to cry when only the rabbit is 
presented. A second sign of learning, then, is making of 
associations between experiences which were previously 

associated. 
If you put Ricky to work on a puzzle, he wii! make many 
trial-and-error, hit-or-miss movements at first. Tise gradually 


disappear until, in later attempts, the boy lear: to put the 
puzzle together rapidly. Finally the only factors that will 
limit him in assembling the puzzle any faster are his speed 
Thareaenenesd of reaction and his interest. Decreased time necded to per- 
of performance is form a task is another of the signs of learning. 
another sign A little later we give Ricky a set of drill exerci 
of learning metic and a chance to check his answers. We keep a record 
of his errors and find that he makes fewer and fewer errors 
on successive trials. Elimination of errors is thus one of the 
signs of learning. 


ses in arith- 


Ricky takes bigger step toward knowledge 


If you arrange increasingly difficult tasks for Ricky, you 
The ability to will find that with practice he is able to do them. The ability 


apply past to handle more difficult tasks is an evidence of learning. 
experienta e If you give Ricky a task that seems new and novel to 
vital to learning of 


him, you may find that he is able to solve it on the basis 
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past lear'ng. The ability to apply old habits in solving new 
problems is one of the most important signs of learning. 


Some facts about learning 


The «samples of learning situations we have just looked 
at point t> this fact: whenever you present an object, a person, 
or an ev¢st to a child, you have in some degree set up a 
learning s‘‘uation. Wouldn’t it be wonderful if you could 
present toy or puzzle or the arithmetic problem just once 
and has manent knowledge? 

On y to the learning situation is worth remembering 
at all times: A child is more likely to repeat an experience 
and fix a it if what he does brings satisfying results. 


Suppose your Carol Ann says she wants to ride a pony. 
You look into the situation beforehand. At the Kiddie Park 
you find « man who loves children and ponies. You take her 
to the park with other children who already like to ride 
ponies. man knows how to introduce your daughter to 
the litt! imal. He knows how to brush away her timidity 
before he lifts her to the pony’s back. It is a happy, satisfying 
experience. Now Carol Ann is ready to ride ponies whenever 
she has «2 opportunity. 


Children learn 
most effectively 
when results are 
satisfying to them 


Provide good learning situations at home 


Since we parents share so many of the child’s learning 
experiences, we can develop good learning situations when- 
ever he is with us. Much of the child’s learning occurs right 
at home, so many people are coming to feel that modern 
parents need the know-how of setting up learning situations 
in the home. “But where can I get such training now?” 
you ask. 

For years nursery schools have assumed some of the 
home's responsibilities. There the modern teacher is expected 
to have special skill in setting up learning situations for young 
children. Visit a nursery school. It will illustrate things you 
can do in arranging good learning situations. 

Let the nursery teacher show you how she sets up centers 
of interest for the child. Here are art and music materials 
and a place to work with them. There is a book corner with 
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Nursery schools 
provide good 
learning 
situations 


bright-colored picture books. Here is a place to store the 
block-building materials that children use so much. Home- 
making activities have their place and receive due attention, 
Training and experience have taught these teachers that chil- 
dren respond and learn to do new and profitable things with 
equipment such as this. So why not use some of these teachers’ 
ideas at home? 


Supervised play is excellent teaching tool 


You can set up 
“centers of 
interest” for 
your child 


Consider the 


Each child’s rate 
of speed in 
learning is 
different 


What physical changes can you make in tle home situa- 


tion so as to have efficient learning occur right at home? Does 
your house contain constructive play materials, cquipment, 
tools, and toys? Do you provide for the learning activities of 
the older children? All of a child’s adventures need not be 
found in the street and in unsupervised play. is there any- 
thing to do in the house or in the yard that makes it worth- 


while bringing the child’s friends there? Have you made 
provision for inside activities on rainy days? Does your home 
give each child an opportunity to learn to love good pictures 


and music and books? 


child’s maturity 


Once you have created a good learning atmosphere in 
your home, you begin to think about the proper time for 
teaching each new thing. Here again the teacher who will 
have Susan some day can help you. She knows that a very 
important factor in a child’s learning is maturity. All children 
do not mature at the same rate. Nor do all children reach 
the same level of maturity. Teachers have found that they 
must arrange the learning situation with this in mind. Susan's 
teacher will try to keep it within the child’s capacity, and 
will present each new learning experience when the child is 
ready for it. That’s why she will watch Susan's behavior 
for clues as to her readiness to learn, Sometimes less teaching 
is needed if an experience is postponed for a while, because, 
with added maturity, Susan will learn with less practice. 

This is one reason why teachers frown on attempts u 
force a child to read before he is ready to read. If we want 
a child to keep at a task, he must have success and satisfaction 


as the result of his learning. When he attempts tasks too 
difficult for him or which frustrate him, his interest drops or 
is killed outright. The teacher does everything she can to 
protect her pupils from emotional disturbances that would 
th the orderly course of learning. Wise teachers 
and par do everything they can to create and sustain 
interest. Parents might well follow the teachers example in 
waiting for a child’s readiness to learn. 


interfere 


Spare the rod and spoil the child? 


Here are some questions that are worth raising and dis- 
cussing, at home and in Parent-Teacher meetings: 
1. Do you believe in “old fashioned discipline” in the 
home and school? If you do, can you square your belief in Are you a strict 


submission, dependence on authority, and external control disciplinarian? 
with a school’s goal of having children learn leadership, ini- 
tiative, aud independence? 

2. Do you believe a child “should be seen and not 


heard”? if so, how will your attitude affect your child’s learn- 

ing creative self-expression in art, music, literature, science, 

industry, or business? Will such an attitude help your child 

learn to get along with other people? Will it affect his con- Too much 

versational ability? Can you constantly inhibit and restrain sis: 

a child in school and at home without producing an indelible child's ability 

effect upon his confidence and his ability to express himself? to learn 
The decision as to which direction a child is to go is an 

important one. It places considerable responsibility upon the 

parents, the teacher, and others concerned with the child. 

Leaders in every field of thought and action are concerned 


with the decisions thus made. 


Looking ahead... 


If we look with clear eyes at this matter of our child’s learn- 
ing, we can prevent future heartache. When we come to the 
moment when we are exasperated over a son's or daughter's 
behavior, let us pause and ask ourselves the question “To what 
extent have I been responsible for teaching him to behave 
this way?” 


Perhaps the child is not doing well at school. Is the 
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home environment holding him back? Perhaps he is devel- 
oping undesirable character traits. Is it because of our lack 


of understanding? Why and where is this learing going on? 

A child tends to learn the thing he does recatedly. He 

Many child: ah seems more likely to repeat and leam if a situation is interest- 
misbehave to ing and his experiences in it brings satisfactory results. This 
claim attention is as true when behavior is undesirable as when ** is desirable, 
Many a child can find his only claim to attentioy and to satis- 

faction by being naughty. His only success =sy come by 


taking the property of others or by establishin:, himself as a 
leader in defiance of authority. 


Have you a positive approach? 


Language skills develop remarkably in th: child. He is 
increasingly able to respond to words. He ċan =se words as 
a supplement to or substitute for movement. as parents, 
must watch that we do not use words to cor the child’s 
behavior before he is mature enough to re understand 
what we mean. Often we need to show him ıt desirable 
behavior is, not just talk about it. 
When we do give the child verbal directions. positive or 
Constructive . Constructive statements are better than negative ones. To 
guidance gives suggest to your Nancy what to do next is much » ore effective 
best results than “Don’t do so-and-so.” It is a better way to g»ide Nancy's 
feelings, her thoughts, and her actions. But you cannot do 
all of these things unless you have some control over your 


own emotions. Nancy's emotions are less likely to get stirred 
up if you have spoken quietly, kindly, and positively. 


Negative approach stunts intellectual growth 


Like every child, Nancy learns early to be sensitive to 
praise or to blame. Most investigations of children suggest 


ria that well-considered approval or praise does a better job than 


can kill reproof or blame in guiding learning. Here are two mothers 
child’s talking to their children after a school program. One says 
enthusiasm 


“I was embarrassed when you forgot your lines.” The other 
says: “I thought you said that first part beautifully, dear- 
Next time we will practice a little harder and master the 
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whole thing 


mother was 


Our stu: 


learn bette 
It is impo: 
rewards. \\ 
centive foi 


has a distor‘: 
him. Parent 


money to 
children a 
privileges i 


I have 
the nature 
and about 
these ideas 
ever, if you 
learning pri 


doesn’t your heart go out to the child whose 
shly negative? 


Punishment or reward — which 


of children’s learning suggest that children 
en they are rewarded instead of punished. 
however, that we are wise in the giving of 
n't want the reward to become the only in- 
ning. The pupil who works for marks alone 
picture of what his learning should do for 
ho depend on rewards of food, clothing, or 
e desired behavior are developing in their 
sided view of their responsibilities to, and 


the home. 


npted to give you something helpful about 

wning, about setting up learning situations, 

ontrol of learning. No one can put all of 
) practice at once. They can help you, how- 
erve, ponder, read, discuss, and practice good 
dures. 
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works best? 


Reward should 
not be the only 
incentive for 
learning 


Your child 


at school 


Parents want to 
know how to 
deal with 
school problems 


Helping your 


f; TALKING with parents of school-age children, I find all 
of them raising some of the same questions. Let's look at 
several of the ones most frequently asked: 

“Schools have changed so much since my day... Am I 


doing the right thing in helping my child with his school 
work?” 

“About this homework business... How much should 
my child be getting and should I see that he does it?” 

“It’s hard for me to tell just how Larry is doing in school 
...I just don’t understand these new report cards.” 

“My Jane is having trouble with her reading... Should 
she bring home her reader every day and let me hear her 
read from it?” 

Is one of these your problem? If you're like other parents, 
you probably have at least one of these. 


child with school problems 
Of course you should help your child with his school 


work. Try to help him with every problem he brings to Yo" 
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The real question is: “What kind of help should I give?” 
Usually, it’s moral support your child wants when he 
brings you 2 school problem. This is a normal, human trait. 
We all want someone who is close to us “in on” most of our 
problems, our failures, and our triumphs. So feel gratified 
that your child wants you in on his. Of course, there will be 


times when he won't, and understanding the miracle of his Wore than 
growth and development will help you to accept and be anything, the 
tolerant of these times when they come. child wants 


When he seeks your help, essentially he wants you to moral support 


know the magnitude of what he is facing. He wants you to 
know that his are no easy tasks. So, if this is really what he 
wants, the fact that you may be out of date in regard to the 
school’s methods matters very little. What does matter is that 
you can give moral support and your heartfelt approval. 


Facing common problem draws family together 


A sure way to discourage your child from asking for your 
help is to say, “Don’t expect me to help you. It’s a long time 
since I was in school.” Instead, why not take the positive 
approach: “Sure, I'll be glad to help. But you'll have to give me 
the idea of how you go about it.” There’s something about a 
family struggling together over a common problem that pro- 
vides a richness not often found these days. In a sense, it Are you 


takes the place of father and son, mother and daughter pass- e of 


ing on a common heritage as they worked together side by modern 

side during earlier periods in American life. school methods? 
Ask yourself, is the notion that you don’t know how 

schools do things today really an excuse to justify not giving 

your child the time he seeks? It easily can be, almost without 

your realizing it. If it is, the problem is with yourself. 
But most parents do have a genuine concern, and these 

suggestions may help answer the problem of what kind of 

help to give. 


Provide an atmosphere for learning 


Within the limits of family space, provide a pee ets 
your school-age child can find a little peace and quiet. But 
don’t make it a prison to which your child is “sentenced” for 
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an hour or two every evening. I shall say more about this 
later in discussing the question of homewor: 


Provide aameiof Within the limits of family funds, provide some resources 


the tools for or tools for learning. These might include a reference set 
learning written to meet the needs of children and « dictionary pre- 
pared especially for young people. 

Conduct your evening schedule to include concern for 
your child’s schedule. Usually, the time bei» cen the evening 
meal and his bedtime is short. If your household jobs or the 
evening paper take up all this time, you not likely to 

7 establish the bond of understanding out of which comes his 

Take time from ‘ 
aale tO requests for your help. The desires of children are usually 
answer your more spontaneous than ours; they don’t always fit into our 
child’s questions neat patterns and time schedules. If we wait to complete 
our affairs before giving attention to their interests, it may 
be too late — and a chance to build family ties is lost forever. 


What about homework? 


Many educators believe that children have done enough 
school work by the time they leave the building at the end 
of the day. Then they need hobbies, entertai-ment, rest, and 
family association. Few men like to (or, for that matter, 
should) bring work home to do evenings. 

Conflicting Many parents resent even the suggestion that the school 
ideas on or any other institution should take away any of the cherished 
value of free time with their children. But when we're tired, or have 
home study 


income tax forms to make out, or are watching a favorite 
television program, it’s easy to say to that restless child, “Dont 
you have any homework to do?” and to sentence him to his 
room for an hour or two. The real reason behind our question 
at times like these is not our child’s welfare but our ow? 
subconscious desire to have peace and quiet. 


Is homework more of a hindrance than a help? 


Does this mean that a child should never do homework? 
Not at all. It is only right that certain school influences should 
extend into the home and that certain home influences should 
extend into the school. Again, it’s a matter of what kind of 
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home activities in relation to school should be carried on. 
Homework is likely to be helpful rather than harmful 


when: 

1. Horne study grows naturally out of activities carried 
on at school earlier in the day. This may involve checking 
the labels on canned goods to see what kinds of salmon are 
used in caning and where they come from, reading more 
from an exciting story book begun during the day, or looking 
up a reference on turtles. 

2. Parents assume a role of interest and support and do 
not set themselves up as judges, markers, or custodians. School 
more and more is becoming a pleasant place. Children are 
finding ovut that learning can be full of fun and excitement. 

3. Where specific drills or practice-type exercises are in- 
volved, children must know the correct method, or practice 


will do harm rather than good. I play a rather sad game of 
golf. Beczuse I didn’t seek proper instruction at the start, I 
often “sl the ball and it veers off to the right in a long, 
boomera: curve that loses yards of distance and often puts 
the ball into the woods. My problem now is that I must first 
“unlearn” the incorrect way and then learn the correct way. 

This is going to be much more difficult than learning the 
correct way in the first place. For if we practice something 
the wrong way, we soon come to do it that way. So the 
hours of drill work in arithmetic that you insist your child 
do each night may be worse than wasted. If your child is 
doing the exercises incorrectly, he'll need many more hours 
to undo the damage than he would have needed to do the 
work correctly in the first place. 


These new-fangled 


All over the country, school systems have been experi- 
menting with new ways of trying to inform parents about 
the progress of their children in school. And, frequently, 
Parents complain, “If they would only stick to 95, 92, and 85, 
or A, B, C—I know what that means!” But do they? These 
Parents are only fooling themselves, for such symbols tell us 
almost nothing, 

Mrs. Thomas says, “I'm so pleased with Sue’s work in 
arithmetic this year. She didn’t get above 80 last year, but 


Home-study 
methods 
approved of 
by school 


It takes 

a long time 
to “unlearn” 
something 


report cards 


New reporting 
methods are 
being tried 


Old methods 


Bobby's “A” — or 
“D” — may be 
misleading 


Despite 
inconvenience, 
conference 
method seems 
best 


this year she gets above 90 all the time.” What Mrs. Thomas 

doesn’t know is that Sue’s fourth grade teacher is more lenient 

in her marking system than her third grade teacher was, 
Mr. Harris comments, “Billy, Pm prow of this 95 in 


spelling but this 65 in arithmetic is terrible.” What Mr. Harris 
doesn’t know is that the lowest mark in spe!''»¢ in the whole 
class was 92 and that more than half the class got 95 or better, 


But that 65 in arithmetic was the third highest in the class, 


shockingly inaccurate 


These marks just wont give us all the information we 
need. Does Bobby's “A” mean he topped his class or does 
it mean he worked real hard? Does Mary's “D” tell us the 
kind of reading difficulties she’s having? And are we more 
concerned with knowing that Bobby topped the class or with 


finding out some of the attitudes he’s developing toward learn- 
ing and life in general? And if Mary gets “i!” and “D” all 
the time is she a failure or just one of the many children 
who happen to be less endowed than some children in what- 


ever it takes to get good grades? 


Any thoughtful parent should expect, iu fact demand, 
much more information about his child’s school work than 
the meaningless “89” or “B” shown on the report card. For 
the past decade, in particular, groups of interested parents 


have been getting together with teachers and working out 
better means of school-and-home reporting. Some groups have 
worked out long check lists; others have recommended an 
exchange of letters between school and home, written at spe- 
cified intervals. Most of those who have come to use the 
conference method are so well satisfied, in spite of certain 
difficulties in arranging for convenient time or place, that they 
wouldn’t go back to any other method of reporting. 


Conference method eliminates wide margin of error 


In the conference method, parents and teacher (and, 
sometimes, children) work out an afternoon or evening 
arrangement whereby they are able to meet for fifteen or 
twenty minutes several times each year to discuss a child’s 
progress. They like this method of reporting because: 
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1. It provides two-way reporting. Both parent and 
teacher are able to give and receive useful information about 
the child. 

2. It provides a vividness and reality no report card 
can give. Parents are actually able to see changes in a child’s 
work through examining samples of it kept in his folder over 


a period of ti 


3. A comprehensive picture of his progress and achieve- 
ment may be obtained. A parent learns not only that his 
child is having difficulties (if he is) —but also the nature 
and meaning of these difficulties and what the home might The conference 
do to help. Similarly, the teacher becomes more understand- method of 
ing of the child's problems when parents provide some of the Hee hel 
home background. communication 
The conference type of reporting provides a means, too, 
for answering many of the general questions about school 
that parents raise. It’s a chance to find out how — and why — 
the school is teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. It's 
a chance to discuss how school and home can help each other. 
Such conferences bring home and school together in mutual 
understanding 
Your child learns to read 
Above all else, parents want and expect the school to 


teach their children to read. And this is a sound desire be- 
cause reading is the key to so much learning. Although the 
question of parents’ helping the child to read is part of the 
broader question about helping with school work we have 
already discussed, there are aspects of the reading problem 
that demand special attention. 


Your child’s reader belongs at school 


The first thing that often comes to a parent's mind when 
thinking of helping the child to read is that Jane should bring 
her reader home. This is about the least useful thing to do. Don't ask your 
The reader your child uses is only part of a carefully worked child ie his 
out reading program used by the teacher. There is no magic reader ho 
formula in the reader. It does not contain the key to reading. 


But, in the hands of the teacher as part of a comprehensive 
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program, the reader serves a very speciai role in building a 
basic reading vocabulary and certain idamental skills, 
Taken by itself, the reader is pretty di) stuff and a poor 
substitute for the fascinating books avail:!)! for children, 


Reading as regular part of family routine 


Read to 
your child 
as often 
as possible 


Well, what can you do to help, the: here are a great 
many things, among which the following » «./\t be particularly 
helpful: 

Above all, take a genuine interest in vour child’s reading, 
Ideally, your interest should start years before your child 
enters school. Sit together and talk about tbe pictures while 
you look at a book together. If you didn’t do this when your 
child was younger, begin now by asking hi! to tell you about 
a story he’s reading. But don’t do this . hen he’s actually 
engaged in reading it. Mealtimes are fine, »specially if every- 
body takes turns. 

Read to your child just as often as posible. Preferably, 
make the story session a regular occasion, verhaps last thing 
in the evening. Your child should sit beside you to follow 
along with the words. Let him guess st endings, make 
appropriate sounds and gestures, and talk about the characters. 


How to interest your young reader 


Give books an 
important role in 
your home life 


Children learn to read by relating real things to their 
experience and then recognizing the written symbols for these 
things. Therefore, one of the most helpful things you can 
do is broaden the child’s experience and relate it to reading. 
Buy or borrow a book about ducks after your small oni 
has watched ducks waddling and heard them quacking. ge 
a book about baseball after you and your older son have 
been to a game together. 

Within financial limits, surround your child with attrac- 
tive books suited to his age. There are many guides and lists 
available today to help you make good selections from the 
wonderful treasures in children’s literature. 

Take browsing trips to the public library and get your 
child a library card. The children’s sections offer the best 
in both records and reading matter, and, usually, there 1$ $ 
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trained person to help you make selections. 


Unless yov really know what you are doing, avoid tech- 
nical reading ‘struction. Unqualified persons have wrongly 
advised pares'’s to teach systems of sounds, or phonics. Now, 
there is a pl» for phonetic analysis in a reading program, 
as all well-trs. xed teachers know, but too much emphasis at 
the wrong thes on the sounding out of words can do more 
harm than good. Leave the technical side of reading instruc- 
tion to your child’s teacher unless you've had special instruc- 
tion. There »*° many safe ways to help. 

Be encouraging and supporting. Never resort to reading 
assignments «° à disciplinary measure. Out of home pressure 
come some ot our most severe reading problems. Insisting 


that a child read when he is not ready to read is like telling 
a child he can lift 200 pounds if he'll only try. When a child 
wants to reac, he’s well on his way. He'll learn then and 
with a minimum of guidance. Creating the desire to read is 
the most usefi:i thing you can help to do. 


Encourage home 
reading that 
is easy 


Home pressure 
creates more 
problems than 
it solves 


How are today’s schools doing? 


We humans have a strange way of forgetting certain aspects 
of the past aid putting a halo around others. This is partic- 
ularly true in regard to our recollections of the “good old 
days” when “cveryone learned to read and write.” It is so 
easy to point to a child or young adult who spells badly, 
reads haltingly, or cannot perform simple arithmetic compu- 
tations, that we forget what has happened to each successive 
generation in the past. The truth is that illiteracy has been 
eliminated more dramatically in the United States than in 
any major country in the world. Yet each generation has 
been as critical as the preceding one regarding the school’s 
limitations. 

...more than eleven-twelfths of all the children 
in the reading classes of our schools do not un- 
derstand the meaning of the words they read, 
they do not master the sense of the reading les- 
sons, and the ideas and feelings intended by the 
author to be conveyed to, and excited in, the 
reader’s mind, still rest in the author's intention, 
never having yet reached the place of their 
destination. 
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Were the 
“good old 
days” really 
so good? 


Illiteracy has 
been eliminated 
most dramatically 
in this country 


One would think that the above were a recent criticism 
of the schools. Actually, it was written by the father of the 
public schools, Horace Mann, in his 1838 report to the Mas- 
sachusetts board of education. But his words are very like 
those heard frequently today and those tat undoubtedly 
will be heard tomorrow and the day afte: 


Education has changed dramatically 


Compulsory 
attendance 
laws have 
changed 


The problems of 
education today 
are complex 


Studies show 


The fact is, it is very difficult to compare today’s schools 
with those of yesterday for a number of reasons: 

1. Compulsory attendance laws keep all children — the 
dull as well as the bright — in school until they are fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. There was a time when the slow 
ones would have been weeded out. 

2. Most tests used long ago, and necessary information 


about the children tested, are no longer avai ible for making 
present-day comparisons. 


3. Early schools spent more time on a limited body of 
material, striving to attain perfect recall of ‘his material on 
the part of the child. A modern series of readers, for example, 
contains about 50 per cent more words than did the famous 
McGuffey readers. 

4. Many more demands are placed upon today’s schools, 
and parents expect them to perform a broader set of functions. 

Several of these points suggest that today’s schools are 
faced with a more complex job and might be expected to 


show up poorly in comparison with yesterday’s. Actually, 
schools today show up as well or better in all the fundamental 
skills, in spite of the fact that they spend less direct time 
on them now. Better trained teachers, better materials, and 
better techniques provide the reason. 


today’s schools are better 
jon 


Studies of children’s reading show greater comprehens i 
ral 


for today’s children and about the same attainment in 0 
reading and speed of silent reading when compared with 
children in the same grades 40 years ago. Many studies have 
shown marked improvement in arithmetic, particularly 1 
problem solving. Studies in spelling show that today’s chil- 
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dren hold ‘their own. There is no significant evidence any- 

where to show that our schools are deteriorating in their Today's schools 
concern for the fundamentals. But there is substantial evi- perform more 
dence to show that today’s schools do as well or better, in duties 
addition t rforming many functions not even considered 

by yesterday's schools. 


Your children deserve the very best 


America’s parents should take heart in this knowledge 
and throw their all-essential support to building even better 
schools than those in existence today. The obstacles, I know, 
are many. Classrooms are crowded. Only a fraction of the The obstacles 
needed teachers are being. prepared each year. Many good can be 


teachers are leaving the profession in the face of increasing 0Vercome 
enrollments and criticism. But all of these obstacles can be 
overcome through the concerted action of citizens everywhere. 


Your children and your children’s children deserve the best 
at school. 
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Helping your child 


read better 


Mera and fathers can help their chiliren in many 
ways to become better readers — and remember that reading 
is important. Most parents recognize this fact. However, 
there are some who inquire: Hasn't reading given way to 
TV and the movies? Isn’t wide reading a thing of the past? 


Effective reading is a necessity 


Skill in reading 
is a practical 
asset 


Certainly TV, movies, and radio are of value. And 
they are unmistakably attractive to children and youth. But 
thoughtful people agree that reading is, and will continue to 
be, the most valuable source for obtaining certain types of 
information. It is, therefore, of great value throughout @ 
child’s educational career. Later on the student will GE 
cover that effective reading is almost a necessity in earning 
a living. These practical services are worthwhile and m 
portant. But there is another outstanding value of reading, 
for reading can become an almost unequalled source of en- 
joyment for the individual. Children need help to learn to 
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enjoy the wet of reading. They also need guidance to learn to 
enjoy the results of reading. Yes, reading is important — the 
person who reads rapidly and well has a key to the world’s 
storehouse 0! information and pleasure in books. As Thomas 


Carlyle stated: 
“All that mankind has done, thought, gained, or 
been, it is lying as in magic preservation in the 
pages of books.” 


Speed is 
a reading 
skill 


Television can be a tempting trap 


Because effective reading is so important, children’s 
failure to learn to read is a serious concern of parents and 
teachers, Although schools today are probably achieving 
better averave results than ever before, it is a fact that many 
children do not like to read and turn instead to TV. 

Schools are attempting to help all these children to read 
better, Bui they can not succeed without the help of parents. 
And there are ways that you, as a parent, can help. You 
can lead children to want and to enjoy reading. 


Before your child 


Here are some ways you can help your child get started 
on the way to successful reading: k 

Provide an atmosphere in your home which encourages 
wide reading. Having books in a home — books that you 
turn to and discuss — helps the child to look on books as 
friends, not as strangers. He learns to accept books as a 
necessary, natural part of everyday living. If parents read, 
their children are likely to become interested in books. Re- 
meniber that children’s. attitudes toward reading often reflect 
their parents’ attitudes and behavior. A child who observes 
that his parents are in the habit of seeking information and 
enjoyment in books seldom has difficulty in learning to read. 

Arrange varied experiences that will give your child a 
background for later meaningful reading. Plan trips to the 
dairy, the farm, the airport, the museum, the water works, 
the firehouse. Your child will enjoy reading about these 
places in school and will understand the material better. 

Provide varied play activities and firsthand experience 
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Many children 
are lured away 
from books by 
TV and movies 


starts school 


Encourage 
wide reading 
for the entire 
family 


Help your young 
child develop his 
language skills 


Help youngster 
develop good 
listening 

habits 


in making things. Taking care of pets, playing nurse or 


storekeeper, assisting in the kitchen or workshop — these ac- 
tivities, too, provide a background useful in meaningful 
reading. 

Lead your child into stimulating discussion By talking 


about the things you see and do together, by exchanging 
ideas, you can help him enlarge and develop his vocabulary. 
In this way, you can provide him with a broad background 
for understanding the concepts of the words he will read. 

Encourage your child to express himself clearly and 
accurately. Show a genuine interest in his reports of daily 


activities. Encourage him to speak correctly and in complete 
sentences. But be patient! If you are over-critical, he may 
become embarrassed and discouraged. Your own speech 
should be a model of simplicity, directness and clarity. In- 
teresting conversation at home counts in developing accurate, 


clear expression in children. 
Help your child to develop good listening hchits. Read 


and tell stories to him. Select simple stories that he will 
understand and enjoy. Share with him the joy of looking 
at picture books. Encourage him to tell stories from the 
pictures. Let him handle books and learn to take care of 


them. By the time he begins school, books will have become 
familiar friends. 


Should parents teach children to read? 


Let your 
child’s 
interest 
be your 
guide 


Although parents can help children prepare for reading 
in many ways, they should not attempt to offer formal read- 
ing instruction before school begins. Of course, when Timmy 
asks, “What's this letter?” tell him. When Elsie asks, “What 
does this sign say?” answer her question. These questions 
reflect their interest in learning to read. Let their interest 
and their development be your guides. Your child may enjoy 
rhyming games. Perhaps he will find pleasure in his dis- 
covery of similarities in words and will ask questions about 
them. Your answers should be direct but simply phrased 
and on the child’s level of comprehension. 

If a bright child learns to read before he is of school age, 
he should be encouraged to read — if he is physically healthy 
and socially adjusted. However, parents should not try to 
force such children into reading. If a child is not ready to 
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read, unwise pressure will confuse and discourage him. Why 

create a distaste for reading that may become long lasting? Tension and 
Avoid anxicty and tension. They may lessen the child’s ef- anxiety may 
fectiveness in learning and may be associated with future create reading 


reading difficulties. problems 


When will your child be ready to read? 


The answer to this question depends on many items. 
We should. first of all, recognize individual differences. We 
don’t expect all children to learn to walk, to talk, or to ride 
a bicycle at the same ages. So it is with reading. A number 
of conditions must be satisfied before we can reasonably 
expect a child to learn to read. Not all children 


A child’s mental development will influence his success learn to read at 
in learning to read. Some children mature more rapidly the same age 
than others; some are slower to develop mentally. Michael 
may be slower to learn than Donald. Michael may need 
greater experience and a lot of encouragement in order 
that his first silent and oral reading experiences be successful. 

But Donald’s social and emotional development may limit 

his learning. He may need help to become more secure 

and stable. On the other hand, a child like Sally may work 4 child’s level 

easily with other children. But Karen may always be on of maturity 

the outside looking in. She may need to learn to work in a influences his 
ability to learn 

group. Attitudes of children are important too. For example, 

Peter has a “failure” attitude; he expects to be unsuccessful. 

But a child like Tommy, who approaches each new task 

with self-confidence, is likely to succeed. Happy, confident, 

secure children generally learn to read effectively. A child 

who is ready to read usually shows mental, emotional, and 

social maturity. 


Maintaining emotional stability at home 
Vocabulary development and language facility are im- 

portant considerations. Billy expresses his ideas well, but 

Barbara has developed bad speech habits; Mark lisps and 

uses “baby talk.” Both Barbara and Mark need help in order 

to express their ideas clearly. Parents can often help such 

children greatly by providing a pleasant, reassuring atmo- 
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sphere at home in which children are not embarrassed by 
their efforts to learn, where they can make mistakes com- 
fortably as they strive to improve. The child who is reared 
in a harmonious home atmosphere is likely to acqui 
tional well-being and self-confidence. In such an atmosphere, 
he is unlikely to develop speech difficulties. 

Consideration of the foregoing factors is important in 
determining whether a child is ready to learn to read at the 
time he starts to school. We have already inclicated that 
all children will not be ready to read at the same time, 
There will be great differences within a class of 25 or 30 
first-graders. The teacher will observe each child carefully 
and will take into account the differences within her group.’ 


The teacher as a dynamic factor 


Competent 
teachers are 
particularly 
important to 
the first-grader 


A capable, enthusiastic first-grade teacher is another 
requisite in helping children succeed in school. Teachers 
need to know each child and understand his unique nature 
and individual needs. With this knowledge a teacher is 
prepared to give the guidance and help every child requires 
to learn most effectively. Of course, the good teacher will 
be thoroughly acquainted with children’s books and will 
offer each child an opportunity to read to satisfy his interests. 


After your child starts school 


A first-grade 
teacher's goals 
are many 

and varied 


A good first-grade teacher sees her job as one of cooper- 
ating with the home; developing and maintaining friendly 
relationships; providing a wealth of experiences and activ- 
ities; fostering vocabulary and language growth; obtaining 
reading materials suited to children’s interests. In addition, 
good teachers provide systematic instruction to develop 
habits and skills. Their techniques may vary, but these are 
Some activities that are stressed in good schools: 

1. Teachers help children acquire a basic stock of sight 
words related to firsthand experiences. This vocabulary has 
been used in their speech; they now learn to recognize the 
words at sight and to pronounce them correctly. For ex- 
ample, house, school, farm, green, go. 
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2, Experience charts are used to record children’s own 
on their experiences; e.g., stories of visits to a 
, the post office. 

es with objects clearly labeled are devised to 
a vocabulary of readily recognized words. 
ms and filmstrips are used to enrich children’s 
backgrounds. 

5. Children are encouraged to learn the alphabet and 
use it in making a picture dictionary and in spelling. 

6. After children have developed an adequate sight 
vocabulary, phonetic study and word analysis are introduced. 
Through phonics and other forms of word analysis, children 
gradually build up skills which they can employ to recognize 
familiar words and to unlock unfamiliar words. 

7. Varied reading materials are introduced, including 
pre-primers, primers, and other books to satisfy children’s 
developing needs and interests. 


stories based 
zoo, the pa 
8. Pict 


Some of 

the techniques 
used by 

good 

schools 


How should reading be taught? 


I think the principal reason for arguments over methods 
of teaching children to read is that so many people have 
different ideas about what reading really is. Some think 
that reading is a simple skill that can be learned quickly 
and easily if we use a particular method of teaching. But 
there is no “perfect” method. That is why, through the years, 
one method after another has been rejected or replaced. 


There is no 
perfect way of 
teaching children 
to read 


The alphabet, phonic, and word methods 


When the alphabet method alone was used, children 
memorized and recited the ABC’s before reading. In the 
phonic methods, sounding of letters and combinations of 
letters was employed to help children pronounce and spell 
words. The alphabet was frequently presented and sounded 
first. Often drills were given on the beginning or ending 
consonant sounds in words, on vowel sounds and on blends. 

In the word method, children may begin by building 
a stock of words from their experience. The words are placed 
on charts in a simple story at first; later they are displayed 
on cards and learned through repetition. Sometimes words 
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Three most 
frequently 
used 
methods 


are presented on cards with accompanying pictures and 
learned through association and repetition. Then stories are 
introduced and new words are repeated in practice exercises, 


All three systems have merit 


Reading is not 
a mechanical skill 


Obviously, these methods are all of value; the child 
must learn the alphabet in order to spell and to use dic- 
tionaries. He must also have some skill in phonic analysis 
in order to pronounce and spell many words he has not 
encountered previously. 

Similarly, the word approach is a useful and essential 
way of associating meaning with words. But no one of these 
methods should be used in isolation and referred to as the 
way to teach reading. Modern reading programs are de- 
signed to utilize each of these procedures. 

Reading is much more than recognizing letters in words, 
or sounding groups of letters, or plodding through a line of 
print one word at a time, without understanding or apprecia- 
tion. Our goals should be to encourage growth in reading 
ability in such a way that a child will read and understand 
groups of words and get meaning from his reading. To do 
this he must learn to read not letter by letter or word by 
word, but by thought units — whole phrases and short sen- 
tences. There are other abilities to be mastered, too. The 
good reader must be able to adjust his rate to his varied 
purposes for reading; slowly in reading material to be re- 
membered in detail or to be studied critically; faster in 
reading “just for fun,” and still faster in skimming. 


Different purposes demand different approaches 


Read for 
both meaning 
and pleasure 


Today, therefore, good schools start the reading process 
with material close to children’s own experiences and suited 
to their needs and interests. Good schools don’t use one 
method only, but employ varied techniques that are needed 
at different times to achieve varied results. Different pur- 
Poses dictate the way different materials are read. Teachers 
search continuously for interesting materials that increase in 
difficulty as the child’s reading skill grows. The emphasis is 
on reading for meaning as well as for pleasure. 
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What can parents 
Here are some suggestions: 


e Accept the fè: that children differ in reading ability 


just as they do ir athletic skill and in their capacity to get 
along with other children. Children’s reading interests and 
patterns are as diitcrent as their varied personalities. 

e Work with te:chers in an effort to understand each 
child better and to enable him to make continuous gains in 
acquiring reading skills. 


e Provide varied, satisfying and individually suitable ex- 
periences for y child. 


e Set aside time for reading with your child and for dis- 
cussing books wi him. 


e Encourage your child to read critically, and to develop 


standards and values for TV programs, movies, and comic 
books. 

@ Through books at home and in the library, make read- 
ing materials available on different topics. Gradually in- 
crease their difficulty so as to foster growth in reading skills. 


e Remember that to find joy and satisfaction in reading, 
a child must develop the necessary skills. Help him develop 
these skills, and then encourage him to read widely. 


© Through such organizations as the P.T.A., become ac- 
quainted with the school’s present reading program. Encour- 
age and support forward-looking teachers and school ad- 
ministrators in efforts to increase the efficiency of reading 
Instruction. 
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do to help? 


Teamwork 
needed between 
home and school 


Help your 
child develop 
high standards 


Acquaint 
yourself 
with school 
program 


Books are 


children’s friends 


A child’s 

first books 
are the 

most precious 
of all 


I, your child can carry wholesome and good memories 
with him through life, he is’ safe to the end of his days. 
Someone once said: “Childhood is a precious time when a 


kid ought to have nice things to remember about being a 
kid.” Certainly among these nice things are the joy and 
delight in books and the family habit of story-telling and 
reading together. 

For me, the joy and delight in reading had its beginning 
the Christmas morning I found my first book under our family 
Christmas tree. I was simply enchanted though I could not 
read a word. And much of the happiness and high excite- 
ment of that never-to-be-forgotten day was centered in the 
feeling that I possessed a book of my very own, and that 
such ownership meant I could soon read a storybook “all by 
myself.” 

Truly there are no books so precious as those acquired 
when we are young, If you have any doubt about this, just 
ask your friends what books they enjoyed when they were 
young. Then watch their faces light up and a faraway look 
creep into their eyes, When I asked my friends, I got some 
unexpected replies. 


A trial lawyer said, “The Sunbonnet Babies and Overall 
Boys. Their every sy experiences were sheer adventure for 
me—a five-year-.- just learning to read.” And without a 
moment’s hesitation 2 skilled surgeon replied, “Black Beauty. 
[actually walked. trotted, galloped, and suffered with that Books read in 


horse.” childhood make 
To be sure, ines change and we change with them. a lasting 

But the essential ouality of childhood remains the same. It eS 

is the very nature of children to grow — to seek experience. 

They cannot stan still. So today you find your John or 

Susan seeking the same things in their books as did my 

friends — books ‘i stir their imaginations and stretch their 

minds. 


What makes a good book? 


A good book for your child is not something far removed 
from what you expect from a good book for yourself. A good 
book for your chiid is one which you can read with pleasure 
and absorption. 1f this seems to be an exaggerated statement, 
read to him The Picnic Basket by Margery Clark or Hopkins 
Corners by Kate Seredy, both appearing in “Stories of Child- 
hood” from The CHILD'S WORLD. 
Each of these has what a really good book for children 
should have: “enough stuff, humor, reality, wisdom, excite- 
ment to be interesting to an adult mind.” Now this in A child's book is 
no way means that a child’s book is just a simpler treatment not a simpler 
of an adult theme. No child is a miniature grownup. He is ER o 
an individual living in a child’s world where values are ex- n 
pressed in children’s terms. 
A good book for your child will carry him along into 
4 genuine experience, whether it is one in which he learns 
4 make a kite, or one in which he takes flight with The 
Little Lame Prince on his magic floating cloak. Such book 
experiences are bound to help him meet his next new ex- 
Periences, whatever they may be. 
A good book for your child is one that satisfies his desire 
to know. He has an avid appetite for knowledge. He wants 
e know why leaves fall in the autumn, where birds go in 
Winter, how sheep’s wool is made into cloth, and a hundred 
other why’s, where’s and how's of the bewildering but excit- 
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ing world about him. This gift of wonder is a precious one. 
May we always be ready and willing and equipped to offer 
a child those books that stem from his own inierests and 
needs. Many of these books have been written within his 
own realm of understanding, such as Elisabeth Meg's A Cheese 
for Lafayette, Margaret Wise Brown’s Golden igg Book, 


Henry B. Lent’s Tony, the Steam Shovel Man, and Glenn 
O. Blough’s The Tree by the Road to Turntown. These stories 
have charm because their authors have not eliminated imag- 


ination and emotions in order to present realities 


Children like a simple plot and lifelike characters 


Children’s books 
should have 
action 


Plots for 
children’s 
books should 
not be 
complicated 


A good child’s book must have characters as real as 
the persons he knows. They must do something: without 
action, no story, regardless with what skill or art it is pre- 
sented, will hold your child’s interest for long. 

Its that vivid and genuine portrayal of her «!iaracters 
that makes Beatrix Potter a favorite with the youngest reader. 
If I could select only one author for little children { should 
unhesitatingly choose Beatrix Potter. She not only knows 


what pleases little children, but she says it with exquisite 
economy of incident, detail, and words. 

There are no confusing plots in any of Beatrix Potter's 
Stories. Each is based on the natural characteristics of the 
small animals of the English countryside she knew so well. 
Take for example the plot for the story of Jemima Puddle- 
duck. It is centered around these facts: ducks hide eggs, 
foxes eat duck eggs, and dogs hunt foxes. All this intimate 
knowledge is told within the limits of your child’s world, yet 
in a manner so delightful as to provide him with adventure, 
humor, and plenty of scope for his imagination. 

The Door in the Wall by Marguerite de Angeli, Millions 
of Cats by Wanda Gag, Little House in the Big Woods by 
Laura Ingalls Wilder, The Moffats by Eleanor Estes, One 
Cold Day by Elizabeth Coatsworth — these are but a very 
few of the stories that your child will enjoy reading for their 
action and for their characters. 

But, you may say, some of these characters are animals! 
That is of small or no consequence to a child, for he readily 
identifies himself with characters in stories regardless of 
whether the characters are persons, animals, or even inanimate 
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objects such as trains. That’s why Peter Rabbit’s exciting and 
humorous escapades will be as fascinating to your child when 
he can read the book for himself as the first time he heard the 
story. Peter and all little boys and girls who love him are 
kindred spirits. ike him, they have been mischievous, and 
disobedient, and save been put to bed and made to take a 


dose of medicine 
And I shoul: like to say right here that I believe that 
some sadness has its place in children’s stories. Do you really 


think it is fair to bave a child believe that everything always 

ends happily, and to let him become shocked by life into Not every story 
learning it isn’t true? For the sensitive child this shock may has to have a 
have far-reachin effects. Perhaps Hans Christian Andersen, happy ending 
the teller of tales, understood this need when he wrote The 


ier, The Ugly Duckling, and The Little 
did cry over the fate of the little tin soldier 


Steadfast Tin 5$ 
Mermaid. How 


and the little dancer! And so have many other children. But 
all of us loved that tin soldier, too much to leave him. And 
now I know tha: it was something more than the story that 
charmed. It was a reaching out for something to take to 
heart and to cherish — the worth of steadfastness. Perhaps, 


too, it was a first lesson in learning pity. 


How important is the matter of style? 


Every good book has something to say and says it with 
style. Now you may not believe that children prefer books 
that have style, but they do — even the three- and four-year- 
olds, All my years of reading aloud, in and out of school, Children have a 
have taught me this, Of course, children do not know why sense of style 
they prefer such books, for they are totally incapable of ~ 
analyzing a story for its literary style. They just know they 
like the manner in which it is told. If you have any doubt 
about it, read this to them: 
“Once upon a time there was a goodie who 
had seven hungry bairns, and she was frying a 
pancake for them. It was a sweetmilk pancake, 
and there it lay in the pan bubbling and frizzling 
so thick and good, it was a sight for sore eyes 
to look at. And the bairns stood around about, 
and the goodman sat by and looked on.” From 
The Pancake by Asbjorneed and Moe. 
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Children find 


New words 
enrich 
child's 
vocabulary 


The child's 
imagination 


surpasses his 
knowledge 


Standards of 


Does this selection seem beyond the understanding of 
four- or five-year-olds? Not at all! Its charm for them is 
indescribable, and much of it is due to the delicious words 
with which it is filled. Can you imagine any normal child 
not wanting to find out who got that marvelous pancake? 


charm in unfamiliar words 


In every good book written for children its author has 
something to say, says it in the best way possible, and trusts 
his readers to understand. In other words, the good author 


selects his words for their fullness to express his story. He 
knows children like to find their tucked-in littl: surprises 
among the everyday words they know. How can a child 
enrich his vocabulary if he does not find new words here 
and there in his books? Often a child, especially an imag- 


inative one, will like best the word he doesn’t understand or 
the one he doesn’t quite understand. Just the other day a 


five-year-old told me he liked the word “gyroscope” and 


“weaver” because “gyroscope sounds new and weaver is 
funny.” 

A child’s imagination always outstrips his understanding. 
All good writers of children’s books know this. They are 
aware that a child’s emotions will carry him far beyond the 
narrow reaches of his intellect. So they put into their stories 


extraordinary words like “Andrewshek and Auntie Katuska”; 
mirth-provoking words like “Mrs. Snipkin and Mrs. Wobble- 
chin”; unfamiliar words like “paduasoy” and “pipkin”; glad 
words, sad words, beautiful words. These good authors know 
that Johnnie and Mary will love the words for their sounds, 
meanings, and the ideas they convey. 


quality and excellence 


To sum it up, the essential qualities of good books for 
your child are: clarity, well-defined detail, imagination, 
thythm, simplicity, integrity, honesty, and wisdom. 

In other words, a good child’s book must possess the same 
human and desirable elements that you desire in your own 
books. For children, I am convinced, like and want the best 
qualities. And, of course, a child’s book should have cleat 
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print, uncluttered pages, fine illustrations, firm binding, and 


a sturdy cover. 


A good book is a family affair 


Do you read what your child reads? Making a book 
hild is not enough. And just being a re- 
ceptive listener to what he has read is not enough. You must 
read the book yourself. How else can you know its content 
and the point of view that it is expressing? Indeed, it is not 


available to you: 


enough to discover what your child is reading. What he thinks 
about what he reads is all-important! For whatever your child 
hears you read or what he reads himself shapes his thinking. 


Read 
your 
children’s 
books 
yourself! 


Books bring the family together 


Who are your children’s book friends? Do you know 
them? You should! For it is books as friends of your children 
that you should be concerned about. Home isthe place where 
happiness in reading belongs. It certainly is the place where 
it should begin. There is something indescribably lovely in 
sharing the first picture and storybooks with a child. It gives 
every parent the earliest and most accessible means of estab- 


lishing that treasured awareness of having something in com- 
mon with his child. Sharing a book with your child carries 
with it the warmth of friendship, a strong feeling of loyalty, 
and an intangible security of spirit. 


Parents and 
children should 
share the 
common bond 
of books 


Mother Goose is still a favorite 


The very first book to be read aloud is Mother Goose. It 
should be a part of a family’s reading equipment long before 
the child can understand the rhymes. For Mother Goose has 
a rhyme to meet any need and mood of childhood: “Hippity 
Hop to the Barber Shop” for jumps, skips, and hops; “The 
Queen of Hearts” for story play; “Jack and Jill” for adventure; 
and “Intery, Mintery” for counting. 

Even poems too difficult for the child to understand should 
be read to him at an early age. Why? Because poets and 
children have much in common. They see more, hear more, 
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Mother Goose 
instructs 

as well as 
entertains 


Children 
share bond 
with poets 


feel more than the average grownup does. The poct writes 
with his feeling for music, from his imagination, from his love 
of beauty, and from an awareness of the inner life of mind 
and heart. Children grasp this innately. They do not analyze, 
they just sense beauty of wording. And doesn’t it seem sad 
that in growing up we lose that sense of beauty in words? 
If you are one of those who have suffered this loss, there is 
no better way to regain it than to read beautiful poems to 
your child. Begin with the poetry of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Rachel Field, Christina Rossetti, Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
For these poets, like all poets, have a way of seeing the 
ordinary in an extraordinary way. 

I still remember the beauty and the exquisit 
that accompanied the words when my mother recite 


feeling 
d: 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star 
How I wonder what you are 
Up above the world so high 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


I am convinced that I never would have apvreciated 
poetry if I hadnt had my senses awakened to the beauty 
of it long before I went to school. 


Fairy tales—in and out of style 


Fairy tales will 
not handicap 
child in facing 
reality 


Fairy tales have been in and out of favor according to 
the whims of adult thinking on the subject. Not so long ago 
the fashion was to reduce everything to a scientific formula. 
So fairy tales and folk tales were relegated to the rubbish 
heap because it was believed that they were fanciful, unreal, 
and unrelated to the world as we know it. 

It is my firm belief that reading fairy tales has never 
seriously handicapped a child in facing reality. No man has 
had to face reality more than Albert Schweitzer, world- 
famous African missionary. Yet when he was a small boy 
he knew tales of fairies, elves, giants, and dwarfs. At times 
he evaded the company of the other school children in order 
that he might not miss, in his child’s quick imagination, elves 
playing leap frog and bearded dwarfs solemnly sitting on 
toadstools to greet him as he walked through the woods to 
school. You can’t take away from children the joy of wonder, 
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the fun of imagination, the excitement of adventure, the thirst 


for experiences. 


fanciful animal stories rate high with small fry 


Closely allis! to the fairy tales is the fanciful animal 
story such as The Three Pigs, The Ant and the Grasshopper, 
The Velveteen Mobbit, and The Wind in the Willows. Each Children have 
spring I reread Ke nneth Grahame’s story of the mole, rat, ‘always liked 
badger and Mr. Toad of Toad Hall. And there is no Christ- animal stories 
mas story more enchanting than the book's chapter “Dulce 
Domum,” with its lovely carol. These are but a meager few 
of the delightfu? books you and your child can read together. 


An early beginning is important 


There is nothing so pleasing, so satisfying, so rewarding 
as a family’s reading books together. I know from experience 
that previous ‘raining or even experience with children’s 


books is not essential. What matters is that you begin early. 

That early acquaintance with books will pay of in a Don’t wait until 
practical way. It will make the reading that your child has your child can 
to do in school easier. Kindergarten and first grade teachers reon o share 
can always tell which children have had books read to them poniai niar 
at home. One kindergarten teacher, in speaking of the ben- 
efits of early reading, said: 

“IE parents were really aware of its importance they 
would do more of it— not just once-in-a-while reading, but 
reading for at least 15 minutes a day. For the kindergartner 
who has been read to comes to school with just that edge of 
confidence and poise he so very much needs on his first step 
into a life outside of his home. This wider knowledge shows Very young 
up in many ways. He can express himself in clear and direct children can 
sentences, He likes to learn new words and their meanings. ap O os 
He has had his imagination aroused so that he wants to 8 
take part in making things and doing things. And, what 
makes life for a kindergarten teacher more pleasant, he has 
acquired the habit of listening. The habit should be well 
established before the first grade. There’s no better way to 
teach it than through reading.” 

After forty years of teaching literature to boys and girls 
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Effects 
of early 
reading 
far-reaching 


of grade school age, to high school students, and to girls in 
Smith College, Mary Ellen Chase has naturally learned a 
great deal about the minds and the imaginations of the 
young. Out of that experience, she advises parents to give 
books to their children early. For, says she, if 
been nurtured and nourished by an early love of boo} 
have fine and more sensitive minds and imaginations. She 
goes still further by saying that when students came to her 
as freshmen in college she knew at once whether or not they 
had come from homes where books had been thought in- 
dispensable and where parents-had already. made their study 
in college rewarding and delightful. Early readin, is that 
far-reaching. 


have 
s, they 


Books of their own 


Let your child 
help select 
his library 


Books are no substitute for living, yet there is no sub- 
stitute for books in the life of your child. But your child 
will never understand the value of books until you make 
clear to him your own love and respect for good reading. 


Begin his faith in books by making the advent of a book an 
event, Start early to build your child’s own library. And 
this is a responsibility of both father and mother. Besides 
giving pleasure to your child this selecting of books will give 
you an opportunity to become acquainted with new books. 
There are published each year a number of exciting, new 
children’s books — books worthy to be placed beside those 
that are already classics. 

Let your child have a part in the selection of his library. 
Indeed, a shelf of books of his very own, kept within his 
reach, is a possession your child will cherish. 
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Television, movies 


and 


N orso lon s igo, my young friend, Tommy, aged seven, 
oe e wished he could take a day off from school so 
at he could catch up with his television programs. 
ae conversation, Tommy left no doubt that he felt 
AN e. were dull in comparison with vacation days 
= Kia d spend his time watching TV. On those days 
is os EA Tommy is like other children of 
a a e enjoys all the TV programs. Of course, he has 
ites, Westerns and cartoons. 


The lure 


ae 1 e tremendous appeal of TV for this seven- 
avs a There are several reasons why Tommy likes 
sit and ea Watching TV requires no effort. One can just 
rever 2 ane listen. Finishing a page in the workbook, 
Thea es Te So does playing out of doors! 

Move aie is the excitement of TV. Watching a cowboy 
the hidin a from bush to bush and creep up unseen on 
PF hee i ace of the desperate stagecoach robbers spells 

or any lad. Yes, TV is more exciting than school 
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comics 


of television 


Watching TV 
takes little 
effort 


work. Finally, TV is sometimes very amusing. 
The many hours children devote to comic books, movies, 
and television worry parents and teachers everywhere. 
EOT, do you and your DOENDO think about these means 
diferent opinions tertainment and their effects upon children? Do i 
on the value of problems in your home? 
television For several years now I have been studying the attitudes 
of parents, teachers, and children on comics, movies, and TV. 
Their opinions are certainly divided! Here are some of the 
main arguments they give for and against TV. 


Opinions for... 


e “TV has drawn us closer together as a family.” 

e “It provides good entertainment.” 

e “TV keeps the youngsters at home and off the streets.” 

e “TV stimulates a child’s imagination and widens his in- 
terests.” 


e “It helps children’s school work.” 


Opinions against... 


e “TV interferes with family conversation, schedules, meals.” 
e “Programs featuring violence and crime overstimulate 


children so they sometimes become irritable, tire their eyes, 
and lose sleep.” 


@ “TV keeps children from being active; life should be lived, 
not watched.” 
e “Children have less interest in reading now.” 


o “TV interferes with school work and with good study 
habits.” 


A reasonable point of view 


j Adverse criticism of TV (and movies and comics, too) 
is partly justified. And the favorable comments are partly 
EMG) too. Some programs are clean, wholesome, and on the 
child’s level; they bring desirable experiences to children 
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vrograms, however, are just the opposite: 
vholesome, or silly and profitless. 

strong interest in TV and in the other 
forms of entertainment may therefore be either an asset or 
a liability. Their interest will lead to problems if parents 
allow them to be: ome problems. Some critics tell me that 
TV are more often the fault of parents 
vr of the children. “We control TV, not 


everywhere. Som 
too violent and un 
Our children's 


troubles created 
than of TV itsel! 
it us,” said one m 

Eight-year-o!! 
afternoon movi: 
to be a cop so | « 
With that he sh 
quick on the trigger. 

His mother was shocked. Why did the Saturday shows 
about cops and robbers, cowboys and 
desperados, and ‘he like? Shock gave way to worry. What 
should she do? How much of Ronnie’s recent obstinacy and 
rebellion were cènsed by what he was seeing and hearing 
in these shows? And on TV, too? 


er. 

Ronnie came home from the Saturday 
exclaim: “When I grow up I am going 
n shoot robbers. It must be fun to shoot.” 
ted “bang! bang!” — in imitation of a man 


always have to 


Bad effects of TV due to 


Greater nervousness, fatigue, loss of interest in play, 
poor school work — there is no single “villain” that can be 
blamed for these difficulties. No, the effects of TV and of 
the other forms of entertainment depend upon the nature of 
the child, his home conditions, and other factors. 

Coming back to my friend, Tommy, there could be no 
doubt that he was seeing too much TV. When I told his 
mother of our conversation she said, “I had no idea that 
television had such a grip on Tommy.” 

To loosen that grip required patience, understanding, 
and the creation of active projects that were interesting 
enough to compete with Tommy’s satisfaction in passive en- 
tettainment. This was not easy to do! To begin with, looking 
at TV was so satisfying. It was better than looking at his 
books, for he didn’t even have to turn pages to see the next 
Picture, 

Fortunately, his parents and teachers discovered some 
Strong interests on which to build. Today Tommy has his 
Special TV programs, after which he spends time with his 
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There are valid 
arguments for 
and against 
television 


many causes 


Child’s interest 
in other 
activities 

must be 
stimulated 


Children need a 
variety of 
activities 


stamps, his books, his bicycle, or in painting pictures — the 
latter activity is one in which he is showing much promise, 
This change came about slowly, as a result of patient study 
and guidance of Tommy. His parents, too, shared programs 
with him and became more discriminating in their own 
choices. 

The following suggestions can help your child to get the 
most good out of comic books, movies, and TV. And if 
followed, they will counteract or prevent harmful results. 


Encourage active living, playing, and discovering 


Children need 
first-hand 
experiences 


Provide your child with rich and varied opportunities to 
do and to learn. Encourage him to take part in suitable 
games, sports, hobbies, and clubs. Welcome his friends to 
your home. Plan a picnic, a camping trip, a visit to the zoo, 
museum, or park to provide first-hand experiences for him 
and his friends. As much as you can, surround him with 
wholesome things to satisfy his interests and to give him 
successful experiences. 


Know your child better 


What are your 
child’s interests? 


Study his needs and interests; how he gets along at play 
and at school; his successes, his worries, his failures. How 
much excitement can he stand? Does he get upset easily? 
How does he spend his free time? What does he watch on 
TV? What movies and comic books does he like best? What 
does he read? Knowing your child better means understand- 
ing his needs and how well or how poorly his needs are 
being met. In this way you will learn whether his interests 
and activities are well balanced or too one-sided. 


Share your child’s experiences 


Find some time in your busy day to share the pleasures 
your child finds in TV, movies, and comic books. By dis- 
cussing his interests with him, you can get a better under- 
standing of his likes and dislikes. Compare notes on the 
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both see and hear. By talking over the 


value of what y‘ 
mings, you can help your child develop 


its and short 
merits an By sharing your 


better standards «nd values for judging comic books, TV  ¢hild’s interests 
programs, and movies. You can help him learn to recognize you can influence 
and select the worthwhile. his choices 


Learn more about TV, movies, comics 


Study what is available and what is suitable for children 
on TV, and in comic books. Then suggest good things your 
child will enjoy. Children often miss interesting and worth- 
while experiences because they just haven't heard about them. Voice your 
By working with P.T.A. church, and other community opinion on the 
P p quality of 
groups you can contribute to the improvement of TV pro- available 
grams. You can encourage your neighborhood theater to entertainment 
present better movies and your nearby store to improve its 
comic-book offerings. Let producers and advertisers know 
when something they recommend for children is objection- 
able as well as when it is desirable. 


Try to set a good model for your child 


Are you discriminating about the programs you turn to 
or the movies you see? Do you turn to books for pleasure 
and information? If you do, your child will probably decide 
that reading is worthwhile, and will turn to books, too. Chil- 
dren often reflect their parents’ attitudes. 


Encourage your child’s interest in books 
Reading aloud together may sound a bit old-fashioned, 

but it is still a good way to develop interest in reading. 

Try to provide books on different. subjects on the childs Encourage your 

level — books that will develop wholesome, growing interests child a e the 

and skills. Encourage your child to use the public library. public library 

Librarians can help you find books that are rich in excite- 

ment and adventure as well as superior in quality. Discuss 

good books with your child. Some of them you can relate 

to his favorite programs on TV. 
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A family council is valuable 


When all members of the family meet as a c: 


suncil, the 


problem of the use of leisure time can be discussed. The 


Entire family 


result may be to draw up a budget —a plan for the family’s 


should decide recreation that will include time for outdoor and indoor 
how to use activities, for reading as well as television, and for other 
leisure time worthwhile experiences. This is one of the best ways to 


develop balanced programs for recreation as well as better 


designs for living. 


TV, movies, and comics are desirable if... 


...they provide enjoyment through the introduction of 
experiences associated with the child’s play and other in- 


terests. 
... they meet child’s need for wholesome adventure and 
excitement. 
TV. modes and ... they add to child’s understanding of himsc!f and of 
comics can be others, 
of definite value .., they help the child to develop ideals and values. 
...they enrich the child’s interests and activities, and 


extend his information. 


... they raise the child’s appreciation for artistic work. 


... they promote good language usage. 


... they help the child grow up to be a happier, more 


useful, better-informed person. 


TV, movies, and comics are objectionable if... 


... they are not related to child’s interests; are too mature 


or too infantile. 
...they are too emotionally disturbing; show horror, 
Poor-quality torture, and crime, 
peraman .., they are insincere, untrue, or biased. 
endueteabae ally -..they make bad taste, greed, indecency, or crime 
for children attractive, 


-..they are a waste of time; add nothing constructive; 


discourage active participation, 
... they are shoddy and poorly done. 
... they use vulgar, unsuitable language. 


Guiding your child 
nature 


to 


I. world in which your child must grow up often 
eo. you, perhaps. You wish that he could know a 
a ‘oe free of the troubles men bring upon themselves. 
= ant for him a world filled with beauty and wonder 

; elight. And this exists, all around you. It lies in nature, 
which is the world as God made it. 


Nature is part of young 


a ee are born curious and interested. Your part is 
Bird s e those inquiring minds into the fields of bloom and 
will ie of stars, of bugs, and creatures of the wild. You 
ie z adventuring together, and learning as you go. For 
question leads to another, and finding the answers is a 

game without end. 
E k there is no end to what can be learned about 
surpris i e beginning is just to learn to look. I am always 
ay = at the number of people who go through life with- 
eing what lies all around them. They see a flower, and 
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Nature brings 
beauty into the 
young child’s life 


child’s world 


Children 

feel themselves 
a part of 
nature 


can only say it is blue; they hear a bird, but de not know 
its name. This, to me, is like living among faceless people, 
or to be in a crowd without friends. When your «tild knows 
the flower and the bird by name, he will be move at home 


in the world. He will have the singing thrush for a friend, 
and know the forget-me-not forever. 

And these are the lessons that children fini: easiest to 
learn. For children feel themselves a part of nature. They 
feel close to birds and animals and flowers. Before my little 
girl was three, I used to take her for walks in the woodland 
around our suburban house. I would point out ‘ her the 
different flowers we found, and say their names, and Celia 
liked to say the names after me. So she learned violets and 


Queen Anne’s lace and Jack-in-the-pulpit. 

You may feel that you yourself know too little to begin 
to teach. But once you start showing the living world to 
your child, you will be surprised to realize how much of it 
is already a part of your own experience. And, «s you pay 
more attention to the nature that lies all about you, you will 
find that your own delight, your own understandi\\;, steadily 
increase. 


Steps in developing an interest in nature 


Be enthusiastic 
about what your 
child finds 
interesting 


The first rule for a parent in guiding his child toward 
nature is to always be interested when he is. That first 
rapture of excited curiosity is too precious to lose. It is like 


a spark that can start a fine big bonfire of enthusiasm. But it 
is easily doused by parental indifference. So when your child 
brings you a curious kind of bug, or snake, or stone, or leaf 
—be interested. Help him find out about it. 

A second rule is to never force his interest. A child who 
is urged down a path seldom wants to take it. Let him be 
the one to go ahead. There are so many paths into nature 
that he cannot fail to find himself on one. Then you can 
come along, and share in his curiosities, his discoveries. I 
have always been highly sympathetic with the small boy 
whose mother so overpraised the beauties of nature to him 
that he came down one May morning with a scowl on his 
face. “It aint a nice day,” he announced, “and the birds 
sing awful!” 
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i 


Discovering nature can be a game 


How, then, co: you safely start a child off? By teaching 


him from the be =»ning to use his own eyes and ears, his 

fingers and his riod. Put a flower in the baby’s hand, and 

teach him to sm t, When the robin calls, bid him listen. 

Soon he'll be ru g on the lawn, and you can show him 

the old game ot ‘vlling the hour” by a dandelion gone to 

seed. If you can »iow all the downy seeds off in one puff, 

it’s only one o’c) two puffs and it’s two. From there on, 

its not far, in the child’s mind, to learning that each seed 

floating away w tart a new dandelion plant. Ghidienican 
This is sim to turn his attention to the living world learn while they 

around him. Th more he heeds it, the more curious about play nature 

it he will grow end the more interested. Thus when we les 

took our three .* all boys on long motor trips, we never 

attempted to c)'crtain them along the way. Instead, we 

taught them to ‘ook out at the passing fields and woods and 

mountains, and observe and understand what they saw. This 

is no harder than learning to recognize the makes of passing 

cars, and it is much more rewarding. 


Have you a little collector in your house? 


The child who is not distracted by things mechanical 
or by “canned” entertainment is in his element in nature. 
He is simply a part of it. He has an affinity for ponds and 
Streams; he likes to climb trees, dig holes, turn over stones. 
To investigate is a first instinct with him, to collect curiosities 
4 second. All this needs just a little guidance to become 
intelligent nature study. Above all, it requires sympathy with You must be 
his changing interests. So if he brings home birds’ nests, ite to 
rocks, shells, moss or jars of water bugs, help him find a changing 
place for them. The collection is not the rubbish it may interests 
look to you. It is, indeed, the first materials of science. 
When my second son was six, we found a tiny animal 
skull one day while walking in the woods. Mark brought it 
home, and by looking through my books we found that it 
had held the brain of a gray squirrel. We read about the 
Ways of squirrels, and to Mark the little skull became full 
of life. With this first specimen, he began a museum. We 
gave him an old bookcase to put in the corner of a store- 
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room. Soon the shelves were filled with objects which Mark 
prized because he understood their meaning — some deserted 
birds’ nests, the discarded antlers of a deer, an oid hornets’ 
nest, an arrowhead, the rattles from a rattlesnake, even a 
mole which had been mounted for him by a kindly taxiderm- 
ist. Mark printed a label for each specimen. For yers Mark’s 
museum was his dearest hobby. 


Children learn much from nature study 


Child can learn 
about science 
through nature 
study 


But the highest form of collecting is the gathering of 
knowledge. The facts in nature study are so bright with life 
that children enjoy amassing them. It can become the best 


of games. 

One form this game takes is the bird list, such as even 
the wisest ornithologists do not scorn to keep. And a very 
young child can begin one. When my oldest son was still 
too small to write, he kept the list with my help. Hach time 
we saw or heard a bird new to him, we put it down on 


“Malcolm’s bird list.” Thus he took pride in the s 
of eye or ear which helped him to tell a catbi 
thrasher, a redstart from an oriole. And the collection he 
made was better than any cabinet of stuffed specimens, for 
it is knowledge which will last him all his life and make 
the world vivid for him. 


Let your librarian help! 


The public 
library has many 
nature books 
written on a 
child’s level 


Of course you are going to want a few books to help 
guide your child into nature. The public libraries are full 
of excellent books on every aspect of the living world, and 
every day more come pouring from the presses. Consult the 
librarian in the children’s room of your public library for 
Suggestions. If such service is not available to you, any 
bookstore will help you, and so will your child’s teachers. 


The mystery of life 


Nature lies all about us, in city and town as well as in 
the country. A vacant lot is as full of life as a jungle. A 
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may be crossing the pavement next time 


procession of ants 
-e with your child. Take time, then, to 


you go to the : 

stop and watch tnem. See where they are going, and what 
they are carryin, watch how they stop one another and 
seem to communicate. You will find your own curiosity 
aroused. 


Nature is not 
just out in 
the country 


The miracle of life 


Outside y kitchen window there may be a spider 
spinning her y Lift up your child to see it, and tell him 
that this shining silk drawn out of the spider’s body has a 
greater tensile strength than steel. If he learns to admire 
the tiny spinner he will have learned one of the greatest of 
all lessons in nature. This is that life—which is common 
to us all—is sacred. It is God-given. We share it with all 
living things. So we are all partners together in a great ad- 
venture. Out of this understanding a child draws delight 


and sympathy. It is natural for children to love other little 
living things. Every child wants a pet. This instinct for 
sharing the joy of living can grow and grow with his under- 
standing, until not only the animals and insects but the very 
flowers and trees are companions to him his life long. 


Reverence for life is foundation 


Children are rich in the power to wonder. It makes the 
world a place of shining interest for them. All too soon 
that wonder may vanish, though the wisest men keep it all 
their lives. It deepens their wisdom; the more they know, 
the more they find to wonder at. 

This sense of boundless mystery comes to all of us 
we look long at the stars. Teach your child, then, to look 
up and wonder. You can show him, too, the constellations 
in the clear night sky. It will be easy for him to find the 
Dipper first, and soon he will know Orion, striding the sky 
like a giant hunter, and be able to name all the planets. 

The more your child learns about the world around 
him, the more reverence he will feel for it. And reverence 
for life is, to my mind, the very foundation of character. 


when 
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Nature can teach 
youngsters much 
about living 


of character 


Appreciation of 
nature gives 
child spiritual 
values 


Your child’s creative 


art and craft activities 


Art is fun 
for children 


I HAVE just come back from a visit with Allen «ad Sue, 
two tow-headed youngsters who live a few doors away— 
and what fun they were having! Allen was staplin boxes 


together and told me he was building a “bigger- 
giraffe for his room. Sue, wearing one of her dad's o! 
over her dress, was busily painting a picture of hers 
ing her new doll buggy. The vacuum cleaner whined away 
in the living room as mother went serenely about her work. 

But wasn’t the children’s room a mess? How did they 
get started? What kind of paints was Sue using? These are 
some of the things you are probably wondering about. 

I hope this chapter will help to answer these and other 
questions which may have puzzled you concerning the crea- 
tive art and craft activities of children. 


Are Allen and Sue unusual children? 


OF course not. They're normal, healthy, happy children 
just like millions of others. The only difference between 
them and Johnny, who lives across the street and spends 
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yes in coloring books, is that Allen and 


hours filling in © 
ihe way they see and the way they feel 


Sue are expressi: 
about their wor: 


From the tim they were very small their parents en- 
couraged them | ribble, to cut paper, to try materials and 
tools —and of c e to clean up when they were through 
working. To Alcs and Sue nothing is impossible. They 
know they can civ w, paint, model, carve and do many other 
things which are pleasing to them. 

Johnny’s mother says he likes to work in coloring books. 
He’s filled hund!eds of them. What she doesn’t seem to un- 
derstand is tha ile Johnny is engaged in coloring outlines 
of someone elscs drawings, he is also becoming lazy. He is 
failing to express himself, he is becoming dependent on the 
work of other: d he is securing no emotional release. In 
a short time he has also become frustrated with the few 
attempts he’s le to draw things by himself because he 
cannot produc’ + dog which is as realistic as the one in the 
coloring book. All of the benefits which should come from 
drawing, therefore, are denied to Johnny. 

Allen and Sue, however, are free to do exciting things 


because their parents realize that they are children — not 
adults. They know that their boy and girl are growing from 
day to day, not only in height and weight but also in their 
power to express themselves. This expression may be found 
in play activities, in stringing words together for original 
Stories, in creative rhythms or dancing, in working up a little 
play and dramatizing it, or in hundreds of other ways. The 
expressions which involve using paper, paint, crayons, yam, 
brushes, clay, wood, wire, and a host of other materials in 
new ways are called creative art and crafts. 


Children should 
express 
themselves 


freely 


Children 
grow in their 
ability to 
express 
themselves 


Is every child really creative? 


Yes, every child has innate creative ability. All young 
children are anxious to tell about the things they know or 
feel. When they tell about them in paint or some omea ar 
material they are giving us a sample of something unique 
and distinctive — child art. 

i Child art is neither imitation nor accurate representa- 
tion. It is not concerned with attaining techniques as aa 
end. Child art is a thing in itself, following its own laws, 
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Children are 
not concerned 
with perfecting 
a technique 


not adult laws. It is a means the child uses to express his 


thoughts and his feelings about his experiences in his own 
world. 

Creative art or craft work involves the expression of the 
child’s idea in an art medium by a method of his : oosing. 
By nature the child is original. Free to do as he picases, he 
will use his own ideas and techniques. Each child }«s some- 


thing to say and an individual way of saying it. 
Every child wants to feel that the result of his expression 


in its entirety belongs to him. He likes to look at hiy finished 
product and say, “I did it.” His product may or may not 
be a success, but if the process of creating has ha stim- 


ulating effect upon him it is art. 


Where do children get creative ideas? 


Natural interests 
provide creative 
ideas 


Because the whole child is involved in a crestive art 
experience, what each one does will depend to a large extent 
upon his own natural interests. Since the art ini 
closely related to the play impulse, your child wil! «vish to 
draw, paint, or model just as long as he has fun «eating. 
Most of his creative ideas come from: 


The wide world of first-hand experience 


Creative child 
expresses all 
he sees, feels, 
and thinks 


Everything that happens to a young child is exciting. 
Each new person, animal, object, or nature form is stimulating 
to him. Many of his art expressions, therefore, will be his 
attempts to translate in an art medium — paper, cardboard, 
wood, clay, paint or crayons — the way he sees, or the way 
he feels about, these people or things. Such gay activities 
as a trip to the zoo or the circus, the supermarket, the fire 
house, or the drug store are often recorded in the child’s 
drawings, paintings, or constructions. 


The wonderful world of the imagination 


In the mind of a young child there is no separation 
between the real world and the world of the imagination. 
Fairies, giants, magic princesses, toys that walk and talk, 
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and flowers that ence really exist. Such thrilling adventures 


as a trip to Candyland, a ride on a bird’s wing, or sliding 

down a sunbeas are all perfectly possible. Because child The world of 
art is not litera resentation, it is easy for boys and girls make-believe 

to picture these .ntastic stories, dreams, feelings, joys, and is as vivid to 

fears in tangib!- art products. Parents can help by being child as reality 
enthusiastic abo' the translation of imaginative stories into TN 


objects of the chd’s own creation. 


The challenge of materials 


There are imes when the child does not begin with a 
real-life or im.inative experience. Sometimes a material 
itself stimulates « boy or girl to try to do something in a 
new way. Pa boxes inspired Allen to try to build a a 


giraffe. Experimentation with a lump of clay may suggest f 
an animal or ıched-out dish as a possible art expression. The material 
Fresh snow or + pile of sand might inspire a giant sculpture. itself may 


Onion bags anc’ scrap ribbon could be combined in an in- inspire cria 
teresting textured embroidery. 
All kinds of materials inspire children. Parents should 
provide plenty of materials and should encourage boys and 
girls to experiment with them. 


What specific materials interest children? 


As soon as a child is able to grasp a pencil or crayon 
mother may find evidence of random scribbling on a paper, Pencils and 
or on the wall if no other open surface is handy to him. crayons are 
This is a natural activity and represents the child's first child's first 
attempt to express himself in a drawing, just as he expressed “t materials 
himself in babbling before he learned to talk. 


Child begins by experimenting with materials 


Scribbling is usually experimentation with crayon, brush, 
or chalk. The child is merely trying to see what the tool 
and the material will do, although sometimes he tells stories 


about his manipulative efforts. 
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Scribbling is usually followed by more contr»iied ar- 
rangements of lines and forms. These arrangements are fre- 
quently decorated with dots or strokes in such a way that 
they resemble the surface of familiar things. 


Children draw symbols 


A child's 
symbols 
represent the 
things he 
sees 


Children draw 
larger the things 
that interest 
them most 


When children leave the manipulative stage in «\rawing, 
they enter the symbolic stage. At this time they elop a 
symbol for such familiar things as houses, trees, and ‘lowers, 


as well as for human and animal forms. One cid may 
develop a rectangular symbol for a house, another a trian- 
gular symbol, a third a somewhat square symbol. (ve child 
will draw a stick-like tree, another one that loo’. like a 
round ball, and a third will record a tree whos« foliage 
resembles a wheel with spokes radiating from the trunk, 


Each symbol is pleasing to the child who develop«:' it. 
Sometimes a small child will identify as “Mo my” a 


symbol made up of a circle and two legs. Parent» should 
remember that children record what is most important to 
them at the time they are drawing. Therefore, mo: .cntary 
interest in “Mommy’s” beautiful smile may accoun! ‘or the 
huge circular face —or the child’s consciousness of mother’s 
seemingly long legs as she goes about her work may explain 
the recording of the legs and the absence of any other part 
of the body. 


Children often tend to draw largest the things in which 
they are most interested. For that reason the size of objects 
and their proportions usually have no relationship to their 
real-life counterpart. 


Space relationships are distorted 


After a trip to a park a young child may do a drawing 
in which he records the many things he saw in the park as 
symbols scattered over the page. “Here is an animal cage; 
there is a drinking fountain; here is my mother; there are 
the flowers; here I am.” He does not sense space relation- 
ships at this point, although later on he will naturally place 
some objects in front of others. 

Children usually draw the ground as a base line at the 


ures, and record the sky as a strip at 
he space in between the sky strip and 
air.” In this space they will draw birds, 
owers, or other objects that go up into 


bottom of their 
the top. They « 
the ground strip 
airplanes, insect 


the air. Not un iey are about eight or nine years old do 
the majority of | and girls realize that the sky and ground 
come together at the horizon. The sun — usually round and 
shining — appears in most outdoor pictures made by very 
young children 

As boys anc! girls grow older they tend to use several 
real or imaginary base lines in their compositions. They 
frequently place one above the other in an effort to show 
that some objecis are further back than others. 


Paint, chalk, 


Children |i.» to work large. In painting, therefore, boys 
and girls are rost successful when they have large paper, 
large brushes, «nd tempera or opaque watercolors available. 
They will also tend to draw large in chalk. A crayon is a 
tighter mediun: and for this reason it is not as creative a 
tool as a brush. Most children press hard on their crayons 


in order to get bright colors. This is extremely hard work. 
Children working with crayons, therefore, will usually find 
that they prefer smaller papers. Pencils are rarely used for 
drawing by children who have crayons, chalks, or paints 
available. 


Youngsters under 
eight see 

only crude 
relationships 


and crayons 


Children 
like to 
work large 


The wonderful world of color 


Children love to work with bright colors. Magenta, light 
yellow, orange, bright green, and royal blue are favorites. 
Most young boys and girls do not color things realistically. 
They enjoy painting polka-dotted cats, purple horses, 
yellow skies. A child may even put green hair on a figure 
if he feels a need for a green spot at that particular place 
in his picture. All this he does because he knows that he 
is free to draw or paint in his own way. The child’s world 
as reflected in his drawings and paintings is usually a brighter, 
Sayer, more charming place than the work-a-day world of 
adults, 


and 
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Children love 
bright colors 


Cutting, tearing, and fastening 


Child should be 
allowed to 
experiment with 
different 
materials 


Materials for 


Nature provides 
cheapest 
modeling 
equipment 


Children enjoy cutting out shapes in plain sr colored 


paper, cardboard, or cloth and arranging them asainst con- 
trasting colored backgrounds. Some children cu: or tear 
paper experimentally, others draw an outline of the piece 
they wish to use and then cut along their own ines. 

I think parents should refrain from giving cìiidren pat- 
terns or models for cut work. A child will benefit more from 
this activity if he is free to experiment with the possibilities 
of the materials and tools. The child’s cut-out shapes may 
be somewhat lopsided to the eye of an adult, but they are 
pleasing to him. 

In trying to construct things from paper, children soon 
discover that this material can be cut, folded, pleated, slotted, 
rolled, curled, and treated in a variety of ways. When using 


cloth they will learn that it has other properties and limi- 
tations. 


When a boy tries to make a paper house stand up he 
must devise ways of joining its various parts. Some children 
will do this by designing slots and tabs, others wil! vse paste. 
Allen was taping the boxes for his giraffe together with 
masking tape. Sue finished a design about a wee! ago in 
which she used latex cream glue to stick pieces o! burlap, 
soda straws, toothpicks, and sequins on a cardboard back- 


ground, 

Cutting, tearing, and fastening activities encourage boys 
and girls to discover the many things they can do with their 
fingers, with scissors and other cutting tools, and with a 
variety of adhesives, 


modeling 


Mud, sand, and snow are wonderful materials for sculp- 
turing. The out-of-doors is a natural classroom and your 
child will have a grand time working in these natural media. 
Go out with him if you like, but let him work in his own 
way. You will be amazed at the joy he derives from handling 
these materials. 

Oil clay, water clay, and papier maché are modeling 
materials. Because oil clay never dries it can be used over 
and over again. Children pinch, pull, and roll this material 
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into all kinds of shapes. They often make figures by rolling 


out large pieces bodies and sticking on smaller rolls for 


appendages. 

Water clay s out when it is exposed to the air and 
for that reason and girls must keep water-clay creations 
covered with a ip cloth as long as they are working on 
them. Most cl: n begin rolling clay into balls, but very 
soon they disc that they can pinch the clay into little 
bowls, or even lel a bird, a cat, or some other simple 
animal out of a «ingle piece. All these are exciting discoveries 
and when they unter a tragedy — an elephant who loses 
a trunk becau was tacked on when the clay was too 
dry, or a horse tiat collapses because his legs were too thin 
—boys and girls \-arn to deal practically with the limitations 
of clay as a n ‘crial for modeling, if they are helped to 
discover the r. on for their failure to create the objects 
they have tric make. Such help will prevent them from 
leaving a proj infinished. 

Small chil: can dip or paint their own modeled pieces 
with glaze. Be :use there are a number of low-cost kilns on 
the market, may parents are finding ceramics a worthwhile 
hobby for the entire family. 

Papier maché is made by tearing paper into small con- 
fetti-like pieces. soaking the paper in water, wringing it out 
and mixing the pulp with wheat paste. The mash can then 
be modeled into beads, ornaments for Christmas trees, crude 


animals, bird or figure forms—all of which the child dis- 
covers for himself. 


Water-clay 
sculpture 
dries out 
quickly 


Ceramic art 
can be a 
family hobby 


Materials for constructing 


Give a child a bag containing paper and felt scraps, 
wire, boxes, beads, spools, and yarn. You'll enjoy watching 
him experiment. Often he'll design a pull toy, a wire sculp- 
ture, a doll, or a mobile. 

What he builds is not important, but you will find that 
your child will enjoy working with three-dimensional 
Materials, 

He might make an animal out of boxes, or build a train 
from packing cartons. He might combine wood, wire, and 
beads in a moving sculpture. 


Paper wads and rolls can be covered with paper towel- 
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Children enjoy 
working with 
three-dimensional 
materials 


| 
l 


ing in designing fantastic animals and figures. Thin boards, 
blocks, and wood can be handled by a young child who is 
determined to make his own play house or grocery store. fe 
constructing, as in painting, the child should be free to solve 
the problems he meets in his own way 


enjoy printing by dipping their fingers in water 

paint and making fingerprint patterns on paper or cloth, 
Finger painting, in which the paint is spread upon a glosy 
paper, is a kind of printing. In finger painting the child 
works with his fingers, palms, fists, arms, or elbows, With 
wipes finger paint off the paper =a 


R 
j 
j 
- 

i 
a 
a 
¥ 


carrot, 

rons sections of these vegetables they make exellent original 

Mamps for printing. Older children with greater muscular 

control enjoy designing and cutting linoleum blocks, 
Children should be encouraged to print in their own 

way. Some will make scatter prints, other: single impressions, 

ard will devise complicated repeat patterns for gift 


also do silk-screen printing by blocking 
Gut coarse mesh fabrics with wax crayons. The fabric can 


warp threads mple weaving experiences. Young children 


use safety p vire, or large darning needles for shuttles 
in carrying | caving thread back and forth through the 
warp, Boys girls frequently experiment with simple 
cardboard | and often devise more stable ones from 
old picture í s into which they have pounded nails at 
regular inter 


Children enjoy creating useful things 


Ribbon «raps, twigs, soda straws, string, and yam of 
all kinds w` stimulate an interest in weaving. Finished 
products ma: be rugs for the play house, a place mat for 
mother, or rude but completely original belt. 
Both be. and girls enjoy doing creative embroidery. 
Young chil > sometimes draw their own original designs 
on burlap « ross-stitch canvas. Using large needles and Handicrafts 
brilliant yar they embroider these original designs, somo- oo erat 


f 
f 


times addin: beads as the design develops. 
work direct! in the material, using safety pins or large 
ing needles > lace yarn, string, or ribbons through 
meshed fab: These children design directly as they 

Some >. ngsters enjoy experimenting with scraps of 
and combine this material with stitchery and beads in 
ing unique designs, 


if 


ei 


San Sh tho ohid a respect Sor toski; mA SES 
to keep his work space in order. 

-. understand that the child's 1 
Personality development — it is original 

... never criticize the child's product in a negative way, 


and be sure to refrain from imposing your sta: 
him. (Do not talk about proportion, realistic c 


The spirit of freedom and originality in art 


Display your 
child’s creative 
work 


++. encourage experimentation and exploration - display 
your child’s creative work in your home. 

... discourage the use of patterns, models, colori ig books, 
project kits, or step-by-step directions. All of these will 
hamper your child’s intellectual growth and will dull his 
creative powers. 


Your child 


and his clothes 


Toron of us parents, a child’s clothes are both a neces- 
Prine a onn ment. They are a means of protecting him 
enet > sa , snow and the bumps of childhood. They 
Be looks a = uD some of his gawkiness, thus improving 
clothes A : fe sae vou discovered that a child sees his 
a feelin gers Ani insignia of his status? They give him 
identi g 0 individuality while, at the same time, they 
ntify him with those his age. 
A i clothes are so meaningful to a child, they play 
himself an am PORAN Ce in determining how he feels about 
E ren w individual. And how he feels about himself 
TF relatio ne ous influence upon his behavior, especially in 
ia ia ips with other people. That is why, in fairness 
to the F we as parents should give serious consideration 
child’s wishes about the clothes he wears. 


A child's 
clothing is 
both functional 
and decorative 


A child’s attitude toward his clothes 


in aa a child feels about his clothes, and what he wants 
s clothes, will change from time to time as he grows 
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A child’s attitude 
toward his 
clothing changes 
as he matures 


older. Never make the mistake of thinking that because a 


child has no interest in clothes at one age thè: it is not 
important to let him have the clothes he craves » year or 
two later. When he shows an interest in clothes, we may be 
sure that his clothes are beginning to have an i» /i:ence on 


his thoughts and actions. 


The importance of clothes and social acceptance 


Should your 
child wear 
blue jeans 
to a party? 


Your attitude 


Your attitude 
toward his 
wardrobe should 
reflect his 

own attitude 


What you, as a parent, think appropriate for a child 
may not be what his friends think appropriate or important. 
You must try to see the matter through his eyes and realize 
how he feels about them. That is what really counts. You, 
for example, may feel that blue jeans, sneakers, and sweaters 
are totally unsuitable for a school party. But suppose the 
children all agree that they want to wear such clothes. How 
would your child feel if you insisted that he wear what you 
thought appropriate for such an occasion, and then found 
that you had ruined the party for him because he felt con- 
spicuous and ill at ease in the clothes you forced him to wear? 


toward your child’s clothes 


Your attitude toward your child’s clothes should be a 
reflection of his attitude. Let him take the initiative and 
you follow. When you see that color is more important to 
him than style, concentrate on color, not lines, Similarly, 
when it is apparent to you that being like his friends in 
appearance is more important than being attractive, forget 
about how becoming his clothes are and let him dress like 
his friends. 

I will give a brief picture of what American children 
of today like in their clothes at different ages. This will 
enable you to understand better what your child’s interest 
in his clothes will be from one stage of his development to 
another. Since all children are different, their interests may 
vary somewhat from the pattern of other children of the 
Same age. Also, children’s interests are influenced by their 
environment, especially that of the home. However, the fol- 
lowing pattern can guide you as your child goes from stage 
to stage in his development. 
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terest is bodily comfort. He wants his 
ible and, at the same time, give him 

He has no interest in bows or ruffles, 
ry buttons or tight sleeves. He wants 
ays and comfortably cool on hot days. 
, develop properly, he must have the 
use them. This means that he must 
ike a papoose, even on the coldest days. 
s interested only in comfort, you should 


A baby’s prin 
clothes to be cor 
freedom of mover 
nor in clothes wi! 
to be warm on < 
If his muscles a 
necessary freedor 
never be bundled 


Because a b 
be also. No mali» how much you may want to dress up 
your baby like ll, restrain this desire except for red- 
letter days in hiv ife. For daily living, dress him in loose, 
comfortable clo! made of easily washed materials that 
require no iron Change his clothes whenever he is un- 
comfortably war or dirty. If his clothes are easily washed 
and dried, it w ‘an less work for you and greater comfort 
for him. 

Another in) ortant thing to remember about a baby’s 
clothes is that & baby grows very rapidly. From the time he 
is born until he i: four months old, he will normally double 


his birth weigh! By the time he is a year old, he will nor- 
mally be three times as big as he was at birth. 

To enable a baby to be comfortable and, at the same 
time, cut down on the expense of his clothes, there are two 
suggestions worthy of your consideration. First, buy only 
enough clothes to keep your baby fresh and clean with daily 
washings. Four of everything but diapers is usually sufficient. 
Second, get the next larger size than your baby needs at 
the moment and adjust them to fit him now. As he grows, 
the tucks and hems can be let out and let down, thus giving 
him twice as long wear as clothes give that fit exactly 
when bought. 


Baby clothes 


A baby wants 
comfort, not style 


Buy baby clothes 
that are easily 
laundered 


: Toddler clothes 


After the first year of life, growth slows down. Conse- 
quently, the toddler is more likely to wear out his clothes 
than outgrow them. As with baby clothes, it is wise to buy 
a minimum supply. Get things that are easily laundered, 
because the toddler is into everything and is dirty more 


than he is clean. 
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The toddler is 
more likely to 
wear out 

his clothes 


Sunsuits 
and overalls 
are standards 


for toddler 


To enable the toddler to lead the active life he craves, 
his clothes should allow a maximum of movement in all 


parts of his body. Sunsuits for summer, shorts «ud shirts for 
cooler weather, and overalls and sweaters for cc'd weather, 
are the best play clothes for both boys and giris. Be sure 
they are of sturdy enough material to stand the strain of 


the most strenuous play. 

Like the baby, the toddler sees little point in being 
dressed up. It cramps his style and annoys him. Therefore, 
let’s subject him to the frustrations of dressy clothes only on 
special occasions. 


The. child becomes clothes-conscious... . 


The toddler is 
interested in 
ornamentation 


Not long after his second birthday, the toddler becomes 
more interested in his clothes because of the cognition 
they bring him. He likes new clothes because | can call 
people’s attention to them. He likes ornamentation, such as 


bright buttons, bows, ruffles, and embroidery because of 
their attention value. And he likes his clothes to be of his 
favorite color or colors, regardless of their becomingness. 
Style is not important to him, even though it mav be to his 
parents. This is worth remembering, especially if you have 
the “hand-me-down” problem to face in your family. 


Young children’s clothes can boost self-confidence 


Youngsters want 
to dress just 
like their 
playmates 


When the toddler days are over and the child begins to 
go out in the world and associate with children, a new in- 
terest in clothes develops. Now the child wants to look like 
his playmates. This desire to wear clothes like those his 
friends wear grows stronger with each passing year as the 
child becomes increasingly interested in what his friends 
think of him. As parents, let us never forget this fact. No- 
thing will make your child unhappier than to force him to 
dress differently than his friends. Nothing will do more to 
give him self-confidence when he is with other children than 
to look so much like them that he seems to be a pea from 
the same pod. 

With growing independence, which asserts itself more 
forcibly every day, the child wants a voice in the selection 
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of his clothes. 
he wears eve! 
and give you! 
his choice ma 
clothes that d 
their color or 
he wears the: 
though better 


When bi 
ments of colo: 
Then let hi: 
liking, make 
him. Follow 
wear for difi 
selection of 
pleasure tha: 
but he takes 

Every chi 
can stand t! 
not like clot! 


is holds true of dress-up clothes and those 

iy. You will do well to heed this desire 

d a chance to have his say, even though 

be yours. He may, for example, choose Don’t worry too 
ct from his appearance either because of ei 

But, if he likes them and is happy when appearance 
hat is far better than having him unhappy, 


ssed. 


Let the child help choose his clothes 


clothes for your child, select several gar- 
naterials, and styles you think appropriate. 
k the one he prefers. If none are to his 


ther selection and still another until you suit 


. policy when choosing the clothes he is to 
t occasions. A child who has a voice in the 
clothes not only wears them with keener 


oes the child who has clothes forced on him, 


tter care of them. 
l wants clothes that are comfortable and that 


wear and tear of strenuous play. He does 


Dressy clothes 
ate d 
of the type that he must “be careful of if amie 


when he wears them they interfere with his fun. That is active child 


why dressy 


lothes annoy and frustrate him to the point 


where he hates to get dressed up. The sloppier and more 
comfortable he can be, the happier. If you are wise you 
will shut your eyes to this in the knowledge that it is just 
a phase and that a time will come, in the not-too-distant 
future, when dressing up will be a very important matter to 


your child. 


From the age of three until the physical changes of 
puberty begin, around the eleventh or twelfth years, growth is 
slower. This means that you can buy the child’s clothes a trifle 


too large, alter them to fit, and then remove the alterations as 
he grows into them. A few well-selected clothes for the differ- 


Youngsters 
like to get 


ent seasons are all he needs. If they should wear out before Peoh 
they are outgrown, all the better. Every child gets a thrill from 
new clothes. It is better to give him this thrill than to over- 
stock him with clothes that will be outgrown before they are 
Worn out and then must be passed down to a younger child 


in the family. 
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Teen-age clothes 


Teen-agers are 
clothes-conscious 


Teen-agers often 
resist parental 
suggestions 


Most teen- 
agers take 
good care of 
their clothes 


With the teens comes a new body and w interest in 
the clothes that adorn this body. Now ther a new self- 
consciousness, a new color-consciousness, a w style-con- 
sciousness, and a new desire for individuality ) longer do 
boys and girls wear clothes they like regard of their at- 
tractiveness. They want to look their best. This ‘neans select- 
ing colors that are “right” for them, lines that #:\' rather than 
detract from their attractiveness, clothes tha! are in style 
or slightly ahead of style, and clothes thai show some 
individuality. 

The teen-ager not only wants a voice in the selection of 
his clothes but he strongly resents being told bv his parents 
what to wear or what not to wear. In the earlv ‘eens, most 
boys and girls have a tendency to overdress. Girls tend to 
use too much make-up, wear too much costume jewelry, and 
wear too-bright colors. Gradually, from reading iashion mag- 
azines and from hearing criticisms from their nds, they 
tone down these extremes and show good taste in iheir clothes. 
Parents can do far less to help a teen-ager here tii. outsiders 
can because most teen-agers have a resistant attitude toward 
parental suggestions. They will take criticism an: advice far 
better from an outsider than from a member of the family. 


For the first time, there is a marked tendency on the part 
of teen-age boys and girls to take care of their clothes without 
constant prodding from parents. Because his clothes are im- 
portant to him and because he is likely to have money for 
fewer clothes than he wants or feels he needs, the teen-ager 
learns to take good care of what he has to make it last as long 
as possible and look as new as possible, in spite of many wear- 
ings. This is the ideal age for parents to teach boys and girls 
how to keep their clothes in good condition. The desire on 
the young person’s part is already there and he is willing to 
learn — an attitude that is in direct contrast to what existed 
several years earlier. 


Teen-agers need clothes for self-confidence 


When growth has slowed down, or is completed, it is pos- 
sible for a teen-ager to wear the same garments year after 
year with few alterations. And, because the teen-ager’s life is 
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than tì id's, he needs more clothes, especially 

parties dressy occasions. When the family 

afford cen-agers should have a fairly large 

different occasions, of as good styles 

le. At this age, their friends are cost- 

tvle-conscious. Consequently, inferior 

Le the wearer self-conscious and lead Neen a 

ike the wearer self-conscious an should have as 
By contrast, good clothes anda large good a wardrobe 

ill go a long way toward givin the as the family 

will go a long way & g budget permits 

dence he needs for success in whatever 

for teen-age clothes is not “squandered,” 

lieve. It can be regarded as an invest- 


building. 


Hand-me-down clothes 


© where there are two or more children, the 

m of wha: to do with partially worn, outgrown clothes 
Even when finances are not a serious consideration, 
parents piss down these outgrown clothes to the next 
To them, this seems like sensible economy. They rarely 
f the hand- 


e that the child who becomes the recipient 0 
wns may feel differently about the matter. 
To a child, wearing the cast-off clothes of an older child 

‘amily may be a treat or a penalty, depending on the Child's age 

s age and attitudes that have developed. A very young Lage ma 
before he starts to play much with older children and hand-me-downs 
a “hero,” welcomes 

portunity to wear the clothes he has always associated 

this hero. No so with the child who is old enough to 

I, cthes children and who is beginning to think of Bis 

San individual with all the rights end privileges of 19° 
luality. To him, having to wear the clothes an older 
other or sister wore is far too often interpreted as a sign of 
parental favoritism or of his inferior status in the family group- 


Some solutions to the problem 
hand-me-down problem 


It isn’t always easy to handle the 
end undue amounts of 


SO as not to penalize the child, nor sp 
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the family money for clothes. The following suggestions may 
prove helpful: 


e Buy as few clothes as your child can get slong with 
and let him wear them so constantly that they will be worn 
out before they are outgrown. This will mean co.siant laun- 
dering but, in the long run, it is worth the extra effort on your 

Buy clothes that part to realize that you will not have to give yur younger 

are simple in child the clothes used by an older child in the fawily. Only 

style and ; AES dy e Ps me 

eavidord in the case of dressy clothes is it difficult or impossible to limit 

in color the quantity of clothing to eliminate the necessity of hand- 
me-downs. 

e Select clothes that are likely to be handed down, such 
as hats, coats, or dressy clothes, with each possible wearer in 
mind. If the colors are suited to each child who might wear 
them and if the lines would look as well on one child as on 
another, there will be little difficulty involved whi the gar- 


ments are passed down from one child to another 


You’ve got to plan ahead 


@ Select clothes that are not dated in style. While chil- 
dren’s clothes do not change style as frequently or as radically 
as adult clothes do, there are always available a few clothes 
of extreme style. Shun these if you think they wil! have to 
serve two or more wearers in your family. A child dislikes 

Dress up old-fashioned clothes as much as an adult does and it is not 


hand-me-downs fair to him to force him to wear such clothes. 


e Individualize each handed-down garment so that the 
new wearer will not feel that it belongs to someone else. This 
can be done by changing buttons, adding some new braid or 
other decoration, or the child’s own initials, With a bit of in- 
genuity on your part, you can transform a garment so that 
even its former wearer will not easily recognize it. That is 
why simple clothes of standard colors should be selected. 


Some important do’s and don'ts 


Because clothes play a role of such importance in your 
child's life, the following suggestions about what you, as par- 
ents, should and should not do may emphasize the points 
brought out in the preceding pages: 


Things for you to do... 


1. Keep your child’s wardrobe small until his growth is 
complete. Cidren like to wear their favorite clothes time 
after time. T uov feel no need to have new clothes for every 
special occz. m as teen-agers often do. 

2. Give vour child a chance to select his own clothes 
from those y-n consider suitable for his age and appropriate 
for the ocesion he is to wear them. If he insists that you 
buy someth ou think impractical or inappropriate, explain 
to him why vou do not want to comply with his wish. Also, 
explain why he should not wear a certain garment if it seems 
unsuitable for the weather or for the occasion. Only in this 
way will he learn to make wise decisions about his clothes. 


3. Buy clothes slightly too large for your child and adjust 


them to fit him. Then remove the adjustments as he grows. 
By doing this, you will avoid having him outgrow his clothes 
while there is still a lot of good wear in them. 

4. Be sure your child’s clothes fit him. If they are too It is important 
large or too small, they will interfere with bodily movements. that your child’s 
Adjustments are easy to make and well worth the time and clothes fit 

7 properly 
effort. 

5. Be sure your child is not too warmly dressed. Chil- 
dren are very active and they do not need as much body 
covering as adults do. 

6. Select materials that can stand rough wear and that 
require a minimum of ironing. Most children’s play clothes 


are of such materials, so you will have little difficulty in find- 
ing such clothes. 

7. Select clothes your child can handle with minimum 
help from you. Zippers, elastic, and fasteners will enable your 
child to dress himself. 

8. Be sure your child’s clothes have an individual touch 
which makes them distinctive. A child’s main interest in his 
clothes is in their decorations, not their style or materials. 


A word of advice to the reader 


Your child will learn much about clothes from experience 


and from the comments of outsiders. ; 
Follow these cautions and things will work out well in 
the long run. 
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Pitfalls the parent should avoid 


Don't force a 
child to wear 
something he 
“hates” 


Don’t keep the 
baby in his good 
clothes too long 


Don't buy 
clothes 
with very 
limited use 


A final word 


1. Don’t force your child to wear a garment h= says he 
“hates.” Back of his dislike is doubtless some unpleasant ex- 
perience. It is far better to give away the garment than to do 
psychological damage to your child. 

2. Don't force your child to wear dressy clothes except 
for very special occasions. Neatness and cleanlincss give a 
child more charm than dressy clothes in which he is obviously 
uncomfortable. 

3. Don’t shop for your child’s clothes alone wien he is 
old enough to go with you. He will enjoy helpiny ‘ select 
his wardrobe. 

4, Don't try to keep a baby or young child dressed up. 
This hampers his movements and makes too much work for 
you. Reserve the dressing up for very special occasions, 

5. Don't get your child’s complete wardrobe a! >ne time. 
Part of the fun from clothes is in getting new ones acd telling 
his friends they are new. 

6. Don't be disturbed if your child insists upon wearing 
unbecoming clothes. Dressing like his friends means more to 
him than looking attractive. 

7. Don’t be disturbed if your child wants to wear his 
favorite colors even if they are unbecoming. In time he will 
become color-conscious and will stop wearing unbecoming 
colors. 


8. Don't complain if your child does not take good care 
of his clothes if you have not taught him to do so, He must 
learn how to keep them clean and neat. This learning takes 
time and plenty of practice, plus a strong desire to have neat 
clothes. 

9. Don't overstock your child with clothes that have a 


limited use, The next child of the family may resent wearing 
them, 


of caution... 


Don’t force your youngster to wear the cast-off garments 
of another child if it is apparent that this makes him extremely 
unhappy. 


It is better to give away the garments than to build up 
unfavorable attitudes in the child. 
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Ne 


Your child 


and money 


M. ents feel the responsibility of teaching their 
children something about money. They want the children to 
learn that money has value; it buys food, clothing, shelter, 
services, and fun. It has to be earned as well as spent. It has 
future as well as present use. It is not a means for obtaining 
all the valuable things in life. These are hard lessons, slowly 
learned, 


How a child learns what money means 


, To the very little child, money is merely something round 

and hard that makes a jingling noise. (Occasionally a coin is 
something to swallow!) Value is something that has yet to be 
understood. The toddler soon observes that a dime, though 
smaller than a nickel or penny, is more desirable. He sees a 
dime go across the counter and an ice cream cone come back. 
His mother carries out a bag of groceries, but only after she 
NN something from her pocketbook to the clerk. He begins 
‘© see that money has exchange value. 
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Children should 
learn the value 
of money 


Baby’s sense of 
security is based 
on love and 
attention 


The next step is to find out that there is a limit or bottom 


to the pocketbook. To the infant, love brings food whenever 
needed. He thrives when affection and nourishn:\* are pro- 
vided in good measure. His sense of security is lt on the 
boundlessness of these ingredients. If this securi: well es- 
tablished, he can accept the fact that sometimes m al things 
run out, for he knows that more will come. In tti. way, he 
learns to wait in full confidence that his needs wi! he cared 
for. If he has suffered early neglect, however, he 12y always 


be fearful that all good things end. And he may sfer this 
feeling to money. 


The relationship between work and money 


Child learns 
there is no 
money without 
work 


The time comes in the life of the child when mother 
must say, “No, we can’t buy that. I have no mo: mey to- 
day.” Then is the moment to tell him that mo! ioney is 
being earned; this is the reason his father goes to wori, Work 
means money, which buys the groceries and clothic: 

Sometimes a little child worries because his father comes 
home in the evening too tired to play, and he hears ‘ik about 
the hard work at the plant or in the office. He longs for more 


time with his father. 

“Don't go downtown today,” he pleads. 

“But I must make money so that I can buy your play- 
things,” his father explains. 

“TI give you the money I have in my piggy bank. I don’t 
need so many playthings.” 

Parents might well explain that nearly all money comes 
from work, but work has its pleasures as well as weariness in 
it. People like to work for their families in order to get what 
they need and enjoy, 


To pay or not to pay 


One way to show that work brings money is to ask some 
extra task of the child, for which he is paid a small sum. But 
notice I say “extra.” Parents often fall into the unfortunate 
habit of bribing children to do the many little jobs required 
in regular family life. The happiest families are those in 
which each member, according to his age, shares the house- 
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hold tasks « matter of course. The little child loves to 
ting or dishes or anything which makes him 


“help” with 
feel import This is play—but it is also a rehearsal for 
adulthood. 

What |! ns when the parents begin to pay him for all 
these little es? They take away from him the satisfaction 
of doing th out of sheer pleasure and because of love for 
those he is ing. Interdependence, the cornerstone of good 
family life. st when every kindness has its price. There is 
danger tha! «our child will come to think that only paid-for 
service she be expected of him. 

The “t task, however, might well be rewarded, es- 
pecially wl. it intrudes on the child’s usual free time. In 
the school rs, when much of the day is used in lessons, 
children pu‘ sigh value on those cherished free times when 
they can be ith their group in the neighborhood. 


Child should not 
be bribed into 
doing chores 


Child should be 
rewarded for 
doing extra duty 


The importance of freedom of choice 


Sometimes parents try to dictate how the child’s earnings 


should be nt. This will take away pride in his work, and 
it may desi-oy confidence in his parents. It may make him 
less ambitious to earn money. It may even make him sly and 
deceitful. 

Another common error is to insist that the child save most 
of his allowance or all he earns for some one big thing, like a 


bicycle, which is out of reach of his meager savings. It makes 
sense to the child to save up for something which can be 
bought in a relatively short time, if nothing more than a ball 
e extra treat for someone else. Then saving seems worth- 
while. 


Don't decide 
how child's 
earnings 
should be 
spent 


The problem of allowances 


Many parents find allowances confusing and vexatious: 


when to start, how much, for what purposes, and so on. It is 
Well to follow the custom of the community, if the family can 
afford it. The first sum should be modest, and five or six years 
is probably a good age to begin. The child then has some 
sense of money. He likes the power of paying for his own 
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A child’s first 
allowance should 
be modest sum 


How much is 


Allowance should 
increase as child’s 
needs increase 


As the child 


It pays to 
plan a general 
allowance for 
teen-agers 


candy bar; in “treating” someone, he learns the pleasure of 


hospitality. 

Keeping part of the allowance for himself, «t for Sun- 
day School or church, and a small part to save <p might be 
a good formula, but talk over the matter carly so the 


child’s initiative is not destroyed. 


enough? 

The allowance once agreed upon as suitable for the 
neighborhood and the family pocketbook sho be paid 
promptly, on the day agreed upon. It should be increased as 
the child’s needs increase with sensible considerai:on for the 
custom of the community. To have much less than the others 
may be hard for any child to understand; to have much more 
may make the child careless or a show-off, giviris him false 
ideas regarding the right use of money. 

Children usually have a strong sense of fsirness and 
appropriateness in money matters. Parents will ¢ more co- 
operation if they include the children in these f» əncial dis- 
cussions and decisions. Frank discussion of the fa: finances 


is good for all but the very young members. 


grows older 


As children’s needs increase with their age and school 
grade, the allowance becomes a more intricate problem, and 
a “general allowance for certain things” seems to be a solution. 
But what is “certain things” to mean — all the school supplies, 
movies, treats, and clothes? That makes quite a large amount 
which at first seems startling. Mother knows that a new over- 
coat or sweater will make deep inroads into the allowance. 
How should one determine these things in advance? 

Only with careful cost accounting of a teen-ager’s year 
can anything like a feasible amount be reached, but every 
teen-ager able to handle a general allowance can learn to 
keep accurate accounts. This is a job some people don’t want 
to bother with. It takes time, I know, but it will pay off to sit 
down with John or Joan and show just what items can be 
included in the allowance. Food and shelter and medical 
costs, however, should not be included. These are the essence 
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of family care od should not be the child’s responsibility 


while he is sti) dependent. Large items of clothing should be 
excluded, tov. iwless the allowance is planned to cover such 
needs on an ual or biennial basis. 

In most s a comprehensive allowance should be post- 
poned until high school years, when boys and girls are 
ready for gi r independence. 

Parents » ould try to be patient with mistakes in buying, 
often made the early days of having one’s own money. 
Mistakes are otten the best teachers. Mother and Dad should 
be ready to «ive counsel when it is asked — remembering that 
the budget «ives wonderful opportunity for character growth. 


Be patient 
with child's 
financial 
mistakes 


What does “afford” mean? 


The all wance makes the meaning of the word “afford” 
come to life ‘To little children, this word is a riddle which 
every paren’ wants to make clear. If the father and mother 
can recall thcir own childhood efforts to understand, they can 
perhaps ex; uin it better to the children. 

A won once said to me, “When I was little, we seemed 
to have everything. Then one day when I was about eight, I 
overheard wy parents talking in serious tones. Mother was 
crying and saying, ‘Now we can't afford to send the children 
to college or take the trips we always planned for them? I 
knew something had happened about money. Suddenly money 

to make 


became very important to me, and I decided I had 
money myself so Mother wouldn't feel so bad. This governed 
my whole life. I have worked hard and made money, but I 
had little time for anything else. I have often thought how 
wise it would have been for my parents to tell me about their 
financial troubles.” 

Money loses its mystery and its power is enhanced when 
resources are discussed in relation to needs. This does not 
mean that children will therefore become “money minded.” 
On the contrary, it will put money in its normal place in fam- 
ily life. I know one family, faced with living on a small 
Monthly sum, in which each child in turn wrote the checks 
for the monthly bills. Even the youngest, a seven-year-old, 
learned quickly to appreciate the amount of money needed 
for basic living costs. 


A grandfather said to me about his wife, who showered 
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Money matters 
need not be a 
mystery to 
children 


Don't forget the 
many things 
money can’t buy 


their grandchildren with gifts, “Ida has the notion that to 


appreciate beauty in things, you have to possess them, I 
want my grandchildren to know that beauty : not need 
to be bought to be appreciated.” 

This may sound old-fashioned, but it is a good warning. 
In our efforts to please our children, we may > sight of 


the many good things money can’t buy. 


Looking ahead to the teen years 


Teen-agers want 
whatever their 
friends have 


Teen-age desires 
and ideals often 
conflict 


The heart of 


The period when values are at once the easicst and the 
hardest to teach is in the high-school years. This is when 
boys and girls want so much to have and do whi! the others 
have and do. It is a feeling that springs out of thcir anxiety 
about being “different.” Styles are set by dominant groups 
and teen-agers want security of being like “everyone else in 
the class.” 

This age also has its own idealism. Material wishes and 
ideals often come into sharp conflict, as the teen». er shows 
his swings of mood and interest. He is enthusiast’ «bout life 
one day and in the depths the next. Teachers and counselors 
at this time have a greater influence than parents. They can 
help the young see that although money is useful. it cannot 
buy all the satisfactions they want. 

The early experiences of boys and girls in handling 
money, and the way their parents feel about it, will decide 


very largely how they will handle money as adults. Later 
influences of the neighborhood, the school, the camp, and the 
first “real job” will modify their attitudes to some extent. But 
the first teaching is the most powerful. 


the matter 


Mothers and fathers are wise if they come to an early 
agreement about money in relation to the children, and if 
they present a united front. When parents are inconsistent, 
a child of any age will feel confused, And with something so 
definite as money, the child will feel especially baffled. Chil- 
dren are more comfortable and more cooperative about 


money when the parents treat the subject with frankness and 
in good faith. 
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Preparing your child 
for a happy 
and useful life 


A S PARENS we want our children to live happy and use- 

ul lives. We ha 5 

E uc have seen enough lives that are happy and Ener parent 
di uctive and those that are otherwise to make the large wants his child 
ifferences between them clear to us. We want to learn to to be happy 
Prepare our children for constructive living. 


Every child’s inheritance 


This is a worthwhile and stimulating goal. Furthermore, 
aS parents we can be happy that there is so much we can do. 
The child becomes what he becomes not only through what As parents, 

e inherits but also through the experiences he has at home, there is much 
at school, and in the community. We have learned much in “° can do 
the last few decades about the effects of different kinds of 
experiences on the child’s development. Now we can make 
use of that knowledge. 
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A difficult question 


People are 
learning to live 
with one another 


The problem 


We must work 
together to have 
a peaceful world 


But when we start to think about how we can prepare 
our children, a very disturbing question comes How can 
we prepare a child for a happy life in a world tl seems so 
full of trouble? The troubles do not seem to temporary 
ones; they seem to stay with us year after year 

It is true that the world seems very troubled. But we 
can look at this state of affairs in different way: ne people 
think that man will never learn to live with « s without 
war. They say that war is inborn and nothin i stop it. 
However, there are also a great many intelligen »ple who 
think that war is not inborn. They see that the! much we 
can do to help people learn to live together. 

It is possible to think of our troubled work the fol- 
lowing way: man is in the process of learnin; v to live 
with his fellow man. He doesn’t know enough nat it yet, 
but he is constantly learning. There’ was a ti vhen he 
didn’t know how to protect himself from widesp: diseases. 
Typhoid fever, bubonic plague, and many other: n swept 
over whole cities. It took a while to learn ho > control 
these diseases. Now that we know something ab voiding 
epidemics, we can rejoice that we haye learned 1o control 


that part of our environment. 


of learning to live with others 


There are many things about living together that we still 
do not know. But the fact that we have already overcome 
some problems in human relationships is our promise that we 
can oyercome more, 

We all want to find ways in which each of us can work 
out his desire for self-respect and develop a feeling that he is 
accomplishing something without blocking others. This is a 


hard problem, but all of us working together can learn to 
solve it, 


Guiding children in a developing world 


How can we prepare our children to live happily and 
make a vital contribution to a world that is “in the making”? 
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We cai: see at once that it will help them if they can 
learn a goo >al about how people think and feel and act. 
It will help = em if they can learn how people are affected 
by their ex ances. It will help them if they can develop 
an idea of kind of persons they want to be and how they 
can work t d this goal. At the same time, they want to 
help others ork toward their goals. 


Can our children learn 


Yes, tl an. But first we must give them a true sense 
of security oud adequacy. We must see to it that the way 
we treat our children, the way we work and play with them, 
will help the feel that home is a friendly place. 

We car also make sure that there are plenty of oppor- 
tunities for « |) child to use his abilities and skills in play and 
work that | ‘cels is worthwhile. If the child is to develop 
self-respect. | lie is to feel that he is a person in his own right, 
he will nee! shallenging work and play. 


Our children can 
contribute 
to society 


these things? 


Before a child 
can learn he 
must feel secure 


Examples of challenging activities 


Suppose two-year-old Vance wants to build a pen “big 
enough to sit in” or a road “clear across the playroom floor.” 
If Vance ha only one-inch blocks, we can see that he will 
not find his building worthwhile. He needs much larger 
blocks to build a pen “big enough to sit in” in reasonable 
time, or a road “clear across the playroom floor.” 

Six-year-old Janet should receive a hearty welcome when 
she wants to help mother in the kitchen. Janet's sense of 
Security will grow as mother finds a variety of things for her 
to learn to do and to make. 

Ten-year-old Roy is interested in tools and has long since 
mastered the hammer, saw, and screwdriver. Roy will grow 
in his feeling of accomplishment if he is provided with more 
Complex tools. Parents and teachers should also be interested 
in helping Roy develop a workshop where he can use his 
talents and interests. If they let him down, he will have a 

ard time working out his desire to construct or create some- 
thing that he feels is worthwhile. 
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Child must feel 
free to express 
himself 


We must help each child find security 
personal worth in his home, school, church an 


If he has had challenging and stimulating \ 


such a child will be ready to learn to think 
try to understand them. He is not worried 


security or his own place. He feels free to ex; 


new things. 


What does the other fellow think? 


A child who is in the process of developi 
security and personal worth is ready for ano 
is to learn about the people around him. Ho. 


Ee A and feel? Why do they act as they do? How 


l a sense of 


cighborhood. 
rk and play, 
‘thers and to 
ut his own 
re — to learn 


iis feeling of 

step. This 
lo they think 
they affected 


about the by the different experiences they have? 
feelings of These are not easy things to learn. The < cannot see 
others what may be bothering the playmate who fi: ll the time 
or the child who won't play with others. W | know that 
human behavior is most difficult to understan:! Many of us 
as adults may not be too clearly aware that th person who 
is disagreeable or non-cooperative may be bothered by some- 
thing. 
Mary is planning a birthday party. This may be a good 
Human behavior _ time to help her think of each of the children in her group. 
is difficult What games might they like to play? How would they be 


to understand 


affected by the different things she is planning? 


Susan comes in crying the other children won't let her 
play. This may be a good opportunity to talk over some of 
the different causes of discrimination among people. 


The importance of Parental understanding 


In addition to such direct discussions there is another 
very important way.in which we can help our children learn 


to understand others, 


First, let us consider two ways in which we may react 
to the behavior of another, If Pat refuses to eat, we may 
think about his need for food and coax or urge him, then 
threaten him, then play on his sympathies, and so on. This 
is a surface approach to behavior. We keep thinking about 
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what the chil! did and not why he did it. 

Or, we ‘say try an entirely different approach. We ask 
ourselves, wi! is causing this behavior? What feeling is Pat 
trying to ex:ess by his refusal to eat? We think over his 


morning's p! Did he have enough activity to make him 
hungry? Ws his play satisfying? Perhaps not. He may feel 
defeated ani is under tension. He may be trying to show us 
that he can be successful at something today — so he refuses 
to do what parents would very much like him to do. 

Once have given careful thought to the situation and 
have som« va of the cause, we can help Pat change his 
behavior. 

In this «»proach we try to find out what the causes might 
be, and use ‘hat information to help the child change his be- 
havior. Thi: is called the causal approach. 


Examine the 
“why,” not the 
“what,” of child’s 
behavior 


The importance of the causal approach 


Behav; may have many causes. Before we can really 


help Pat » have to get some idea of what the causes may 
be in each particular case. If Pat’s play was not sufficiently 
active to make him hungry, there would be no point in coax- 
ing him. ‘here is no reason why he should eat if he is not 
hungry. 


On the other hand, if Pat met a series of failures in his 
play and if this is what is bothering him, then it won't do to 
ignore his refusal to eat. We should help him find more satis- 
fying play. If we don’t the problem may become more 
serious. 

If we take such a causal approach we will be in a better 
Position to guide the child’s development. But more than ‘that, 
we will be teaching him how to try to understand others. If 
we try to guide Pat without trying to understand him, if we 
take a surface instead of a causal approach to his behavior, 
then he will tend to learn the surface approach and use it in 
his own relations toward others. An approach that does not 
tty to understand behavior obviously will not help him work 
out satisfying relations with others. For this reason, it is im- 
Portant in our daily relations with children that we ourselves 
take a causal approach. Our daily example to them is most 
Important. 
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Don’t take a 
surface approach 
in analyzing 
behavior 


Learning to guide his own development 


As child observes 
others he learns 
about himself 


As Pat learns about others we can grad 
him to the idea that he, too, has feelings to 
that he, too, is affected by the experiences h 
soon learn that if he exercises too soon after a 
may be disturbed. He can soon learn to obser 
after he has been doing his best in a game or 
pared with his feelings after having “just fi 
He can soon observe how concentration an: 
help him improve his ability to play ball or 


` use a tool. 


Learning to look ahead 


Child can learn 
to see ahead 


As the child makes more of his own decisic 
important that he learn to look ahead to th: 
decisions may have on himself and on othe: 
learn to think of his daily decisions in terms © 
not only on today’s or tomorrow’s activities bi 
over a wider span. 

For example, one parent had a fifth-gra 
wanted to quit school. Jerry said he had learned 
write and figure and that was all he needed. His 


him through some of the departments in his busi 


showed Jerry how the clerk in the office, the mec! 


lathe, the repairman in the garage, could not get « 


introduce 


k out and 
. He can 
| digestion 


v he feels 


V, as com- 
l around.” 


ctice will 


a race or 


becomes 
ts these 
> has to 
ir effects 
reasingly 


oy who 
ead and 
her took 
ess. He 
iic at the 


long with- 


out knowing more about arithmetic, elementary science, and 
mechanics than Jerry knew. His father also made it a point 
to have Jerry talk to two men who had quit school early. 
They told him how they had been handicapped because they 


did not get more training. 


I wish we had space to give more examples of how daily 
activities can be used to help the child learn to think about 
the effects of his decisions. But we need to consider several 


more points. 


Facing conflicting standards 


The child of today will find many conflicting standards. 
One community, for example, gives high praise to good 
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basketball y s but overlooks the budding scientists and 
craftsmen, t! ure artists. Another community honors those 
who play in chool or community band. 

We hay ielp the child face such conflicting standards. 
We must hi m choose the skills and abilities which will 
best help hi rk out his plan for living. We can arrange 
for him to | people from a variety of communities and 
occupations may thus learn that not all people have the 
same ideas t what is worthwhile and what isn’t. He will 
learn that | free to choose for himself. As he finds the 
area in whic talents lie, we can help him find challenging 
opportuniti: using them. 


Each community 
has its own 
set of standards 


Learning to attack new problems 


Since . hildren live in a world that will continue to 
present ne ‘blems, they need training in how to attack 
new prob]: This training in solving difficulties—each a 
little harder | an earlier ones already solved — can be started 
when the ci «| is very young. Two-year-old Jack may have 
trouble witi: ihe tower of blocks he is building. He may not 
be able to balance the blocks to prevent them from falling 
over. He iay cry, become angry, stamp his feet. If the 


parent takes pity on him and builds the tower for him, Jack 
will tend to :lo the same thing the next time difficulties occur. 

If on the other hand the parent shows Jack what is 
wrong, suggests that he try again, and gives him some praise 
when he tries, Jack will be helped to learn how to attack a 
difficulty, The crying, stamping and kicking will gradually 
be replaced by a more helpful approach. 

When a four-year-old gets his tricycle stuck going around 
a corner, he, too, may react by getting angry and calling for 
help. Let the parent make a few suggestions, then allow the 
child to do the actual work in getting the tricycle loose. This 
will help the child learn to solve such a difficulty. 

There are a number of practices often found in homes 
that hinder the child in learning a simple, logical approach 
to difficulties. The child stumbles and the parent tells him it 
Was the “naughty floor.” Or the child hurts himself on achat, 
and he is taught to slap “the naughty chair.” The child is 
obviously not being helped to overcome his difficulty. 
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Offer aid, 
not solution 


Don't give child 
illogical advice 


Similarly, blaming others without a care! 
situation, making excuses, ridiculing the chi! 
to deal with a situation logically, rewardi: 
favoritism — all will tend to retard the child i 
ful ways of attacking problems. 


Let’s look back a minute... 


Child must 
understand 
himself first 


Children can 
learn to accept 
a not-so-perfect 
world 


Our discussion of the question of how 
children for a happy and useful life has sugges 
points: 

1. The child’s own feelings of security a: 
have to be met before he can go very far in 
others. He needs a home, school, church and 
in which he has many opportunities to find | 
engage in interesting and challenging activiti 

2. From this base he can move on to le: 
people, their feelings, and the ways in which | 
ing them out. 

3. Gradually he can learn about his ow 
the effects of his activities on himself and othe: 
cess he gradually builds his own standard of va 

4. Finally we can help him learn methods | 


ing new situations without anger or fear and de 


of facing them. 


study of the 


when he tries 


prejudice or 
earning use- 


prepare our 
l four major 


| self-respect 
inking about 


‘ighborhood 
place and 


bout other 
are work- 


elings and 
1 this pro- 


approach- 
elop ways 


As he learns that other people like himself are faced with 
the problem of working out their feelings of security and self- 
Tespect, he can see that he will not find a perfect world. But 
it will be a world to which he can add his bit in helping man 
everywhere learn to travel toward a happy and useful life. 


concrete suggestions for helping you build a 
lard for your home, They work in my family. I 
“sure they will work in yours, too. 

Before | make these suggestions, however, I am sure you 
ill want to know why I feel they are necessary, and why I 
‘can help your family. 


i “A nation is at the fireside.” The famous Roman orator 
Cicero said this about two thousand years ago. It is still true. 
It is true that the future of the United States is being 
olded within the four walls of your home and of all the 
mes of our country—rather than on battlefields or in 
ipitals, 
What is it that decides the quality of a nation? The 
å e I believe with all my heart, is the quality of its 
ople. 
__ I am quite sure that the style of our American way of 
life today was set by the family life of our pioneers. Out of 
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A moral standard 


for your family 


The American way of life 


Quality of people 
determines 
quality of nation 


the family-life experiences of those pioneers a? 
followed them arose certain attitudes and 
and behavior. In this way was created the 
today. 

But what is the situation in our home |i 
is the moral, ethical, and spiritual health of t! 
is its effect on today’s living? 

Certainly these are among the most vii 
parents must face, Certainly they call for a | 
at our home life. Only then can we search {i 
of improving our family’s moral standards. 


Yesterday’s peace... today’s tension 


One important difference between pione«: 


present is the growing tension under which p 
modern world. 
Home was once Home was once a place of peace, a ha\ 
a haven family had time to reflect, to meditate, to thi 
“Silence,” said Thomas Carlyle, “is the e 
great things fashion themselves.” And silen 
ness, was the outstanding quality of the pior 
radio. No TV. No phonograph. No clanking 
whirring motors. No automobiles to hurry pé 
places and return them the same night. 


| of those who 
‘ls of morals 
ion we have 


day? What 
mily? What 


iestions we 
careful look 
ictical ways 


ys and the 
e live in our 


rest. The 


it in which 
- peaceful- 
home. No 
chines. No 
ple to distant 


The tempo — the rate of living — of those days was dif- 


Our tempo of ferent. There was less excitement, less hubbub. The pleas- ; 
living has ures were more simple and homemade. The circle of friends 
accelerated 


were those who lived nearby, so there was real neighborli- 


ness. Though life was less complicated, it wasn’t dull. It 
developed in the members of the family a great sense of 


emotional control. 


But what of today? 


Our faster tempo of family living has increased nervous 
tension. My husband describes this modern tension very 
vividly in one of his books (The Power of Positive Thinking 


by Dr. Norman Vincent Peale): 


“Every night in these United States more than six mil- 
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lion sleeping lets are required to put the American people 


to sleep. 

“This st- ting statement was made to me several years 
ago by a dru» manufacturer at a convention of that industry 
where I wa: -iving a speech. Though his assertion seemed 
incredible, | ve been told by others who are in a position 
to know tha! ‘ue above estimate is now an understatement. 

“In fact | heard another good authority assert that the 
American ps ple are using about twelve million doses of 
sleeping tal) is per day. Statistics show that the use of 
sleeping tal\is has risen one thousand per cent in recent 
years. But © more recent statement is even more startling. 


According to ihe vice-president of a large drug manufacturing 
concern ap))»ximately seven billion one-half-grain tablets are 
consumed ly, which works out at about nineteen million 
tablets per » ht.” 


People are taking 
increasing 
amounts of 
sleeping tablets 


Effects of excessive drinking 


Why is ‘here such shocking use of alcoholic beverages in 
the home? 

In large part, it is due to the breaking down of character 
caused by high-tension living. 

I have talked with countless judges and social workers. 
They have told me that the one overwhelming cause of in- 
fidelity and family breakdown is the improper use of alcoholic 
liquor. 
A western city made a survey of its teen-agers. One of 
the questions asked was “What makes you most unhappy in 
your home?” These were the answers the boys and girls gave 
Most often: 

1. “Too much partying and drinking in our home.” 

2. “Too much quarreling between our parents.” 


And here is more evidence: a 
About 250 children were examined by pediatricians. 


| These doctors reported that over 30 (think of it!) had ulcers 
and other symptoms of what we've been talking about — 


hypertension. 
When the child specialists studied these children, they 


found that in each case there was tension at home. “Wild 
Parties” in the house were common. Children — even when 
“safe in bed upstairs” —knew quite well the undignified 
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Tension can 
cause excessive 
drinking 


Tension at home 
can. harm 
child’s health 


goings-on downstairs. The loud talk, the bois! vous conduct, 
the shrill laughter into the wee hours — all mace the children 
excited and insecure. And this excitement | insecurity 
showed up as ulcers and other physical sympte 


When teen-agers drink 


Drinking is 
common with 
college girls 


Juvenile 
delinquency 
has increased 


In the old days a boy would probably inve:tigate drink. 
ing in his college days. But now the process sins to have 
been stepped up. Experimenting with drink often begins in 
high school. 

In the old days drinking among girls was inor prob- 


lem. But now cocktails are quite common an:ong college 
girls, and many girls begin in high school. The hour for re- 
turning from a date may be anywhere from 11:00 p.m. to 
4:00 a.m., even for high-school girls. 

Now you know human nature. When yo ters com- 
bine an automobile plus whiskey, plus late hours. [us knowl- 
edge that the parents do the same and have r: given the 
children a moral standard on which to build their lives, what 
is the result? Youthful delinquency tends to in se. 

A prominent law officer recently told of five boys from 
so-called “good” families, by which he probably meant upper- 
income families. The five were arrested for stealing cars, 
reckless driving, and driving while drunk. Four o! the boys 
were from broken homes. The fifth asked the probation 


officer, “Can you tell me what’s the use of bein g decent when 
nobody I know is decent?” 


Suggestions for setting a moral standard 


But I've drawn enough of a dark picture. I know you are 
wondering “What can parents do to correct these conditions?” 

Here are my five Suggestions for preventing or correcting 
these conditions. They can help you build a moral standard 
for your family. 

l. Keep your home serene and peaceful. Resolve that 
you, the parents, will not bicker or quarrel with each other 
in front of the children —ever. Naturally, like every married 
couple you will have occasional differences of opinion. But 
when you do, hammer them out in private. 
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Control »:\se and excitement in the home. A very worth- 


while rule to “ollow is never to allow anyone to take a tele- 

phone call (sng a meal. People jumping up and rushing Don't talk 
out to the p- ne breaks up the fellowship of the meal. It is on telephone 
also bad for ‘ digestion of everyone at the table. So why uring meals 
not have so; one take a message and say the party wanted 

will call bac hen convenient? 


Too much TV can be harmful 


2. Another rule is for television. No one knows yet just 
what is the listing effect of long, steady TV viewing. But Dont leave 
I'm sure T\ s noisy, ceaseless chatter, hammering away at the the TV set 
nerves, is a bad influence on the home. on all day 
What cu you do about TV? Decide what programs are 
best, enjoy them together. Then turn the TV off. If you do 
this, the chiidren’s study time will be more fruitful. You will 
be able to joy the pleasure of reading a good book. And 
you will have the delights of unhurried conversation. 
3. Kec» business in its place. Don't let the day's busi- 
ness intrude upon the family’s evening serenity. A father who Don't bring 
brings home papers from the office is unfair to his wife and aes a gom 
children. 


So let evening be a time of repose, with both parents 
feeling relaxed and giving themselves completely to the chil- 
dren. An unhurried, deep interest in the children’s affairs 
means more to the well-being of the family than any amount 
of business 


Give your child something to look forward to 


4. Plan a weekly “event” for the children. Plan for one 
or both parents to take the children some place every week. 
Make it an event — so your child has something to look for- 


ward to and to talk about to his friends. You will find this meat the 
children to a 
weekly trip 
or visit 


most rewarding. 

I recall one week when I was rather hard pressed for a 
new idea and remembered that our city’s newly completed bus 
terminal was the largest in the world and might offer pos- 
sibilities. I happened to know the chief engineer who built 
it, told him of my Sunday afternoon excursion plan, and asked 
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what we should be sure to see at the termina! 


He was so interested that he brought hi: 
and gave us a personally conducted tour. It t 


one of the best of our whole winter’s excursic 


5. Encourage family prayers. What a pi 


dren and send them out into the world with 
prayer and faith in the home! Yes, one of thi 


in family life has been the abandoning of fam 


Prayer brings peace to the home 


Family prayer 
is being restored 


Tm not surprised, therefore, to find many 


ing the custom—before supper or in the « 
bedtime — of the whole family praying togeth: 

This brings to the home, as nothing else « 
of God that transcends understanding. In such 
all problems seem easier to solve. The irritati 


steal away. 
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wn little girl 


d out to be 


o rear chil- 
memory of 
atest losses 


prayers, 


iilies restor- 


ing, before 


the peace 
tmosphere 
f the day 


à Prayer for Parents 


Oh, God, se me a better parent. Teach me to understand my children, to 


listen patiently to what they have to say and to answer all their questions 
kindly. 
Give me the courage to confess my sins against my children and to ask of them 


forgiveness when I know that I have done them wrong. 


May I not » :inly hurt the feelings of my children. Forbid that I should laugh 
at their mi: ces or resort to shame or ridicule as punishment. Let me not tempt 
my child to ‘ic and to steal. So guide me hour by hour that I may demonstrate 
by all I sav and do that honesty produces happiness. 


Reduce, I »vay, the meanness in me. May I cease to nag; and when I am out 
of sorts help me, O Lord, to hold my tongue. 


Blind me to the little errors of my children and help me to see the good things 
that they do. Let me be ready with honest praise. 


Help me to grow up with my children, to treat them as those of their age; but 
let me not expect of them the judgments and conventions of adults. Allow me 
not to rob them of the opportunity to wait upon themselves, to think, to choose 
and to make decisions. 


Forbid that I should ever punish them for my selfish satisfaction. May I grant 
them all their wishes that are reasonable and have the courage always to with- 
hold a privilege which I know will do them harm. 

my children 


Make me so fair and just, so considerate and companionable to 
and imitated 


that they will have a genuine esteem for me. Fit me to be loved 
by my children. 


With all these gifts, O God, give me calm and poise and self-control. 


— Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. 


Child Growth and 
The CHILD’S WORLD 


Child Growth 
designed to 
meet cultural 
needs 


Subject matter is 
arranged by ages 
of children 


T PURPOSE of this section is to assist arents and 


teachers in making a wider use of the material ĉcund in The 
CHILD'S WORLD. It is designed to meet the iral needs 
and interests of the child as he progresses through the var- 
ious stages of his development from infancy to his twelfth 
year. In the suggestions given here, there ha en no at- 
tempt to exhaust the possibilities of The CHI! WORLD. 

In keeping with modern scientific knowled¿s concerning 
the manner in which the average child advance: by natural 
stages in growth of mind, the subject matter i anged by 
ages. 

Here the reader is advised to remember tha n though 
all normal children tend to follow a similar prosression of 
growth, no two individuals are exactly alike. Thus the brief 
narratives and outlines appearing under each of the different 
age levels should be considered as an endeavor to provide 


guidance information and actual material to help parents and 
teachers establish a finer, happier relationship with their 
children as they grow up with The CHILD’S WORLD. 


From birth to the first year 


Guidance 
begins at 
birth 


Although scientists assure us that a baby’s physical and 
mental growth is a step-by-step process, each one made 
possible only by the step that went before, no authority 
would insist that the guidance of an infant should be a rigidly 
regulated procedure. Every baby needs to be talked to, smiled 
at, played with, and loved. 

From the beginning, nursery rhymes can be chanted or 
sung to the baby as he lies on the bath table or is being 
tucked into his crib. Indeed, much of that singing can and 
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should be ¿>ne just for the sheer delight of catching a re- 


sponse that ishts up a little face. 
Let you” baby hear soothing lullabies and poems when he 
is tired or » »tless. Words sung or even spoken with a lilt 
in the voi and with good expression have a charm of 
their own. Lullabies 
are soothing 
Stories of Childhood Page to the 
Bye ¿aby Bunting tired infant 


Ba-ix. Ba-a, Black Sheep.. +20 
Mistress Mary, Quite Contrary. 21 
As | Was Going Along... 36 
The Swing ... 40 
The Secret ... 45 


Who Has Seen the Wind?. 
My Bed Is a Boat. 
Some One 
Why Do Bells for Christmas Ring?. # 
Christmas Hearth Rhyme:...seccccccscceccssscsesereseesee 


By the ‘ime the baby is seven or eight months old he en- 


joys rhythm. and the regular accenting of certain syllables of panies love 
nursery rhvrnes to the accompaniment of bounces on a knee nursery rhymes 
is a joy to ‘he young child, 


s of Childhood 

sry, Dickory, Dock. 
Leg Over Leg..... 
Jack Be Nimble... 
Humpty Dumpty ... 
I Had a Little Pon 
A Farmer Went Riding... 


Prior to a baby’s readiness to begin walking and talking 
he should be given an opportunity to master certain rhyth- 
mical movements that are essential to those stages in his de- 
velopment. This can be done by playing such games as Baby can 
Pat-a-cake and peek-a-boo. These games, known as finger Geol Tanes 
plays, teach the baby to become aware of his eyes, ears, nose, 
mouth, and toes. The following are some of the nursery 
rhymes that may be used to provide sensory experiences for 
the baby who has arrived at the stage where he likes to 
imitate gestures and enjoys making sounds. 
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Stories of Childhood 


Hickory, Dickory, Dock 19 
Great A, Little a 23 
Humpty Dumpty 30 
Little Robin Redbreast. 37 
Peas Porridge Hot..... „38 
To Market, to Markei ..38 
Pat-A-Cake 39 
This Little Pig Went to Market. 39 
From the first year to the second year 

The year-old child enjoys imitating gestures and repeat- 
ing sounds that will bring forth laughter and sņpplause from 
an admiring family. Rhymes continue to please. particularly 
after a play period when he is content to sit quictly in the 
lap of an adult. 

Three months later, the baby is a bundle iction in- 
sisting on doing things for himself. At this age he likes to 
climb, push, fling, and bang. He enjoys the diff: cnt sounds 
he hears in and out of doors. Imitating the soui:'s made by 
such animals as the dog, the cat, the sheep, avd the pig is 

Help children great fun. During this period, parents should exercise great 
acquire good care in their pronunciation of the consonant sounds when 


speech habits 


Baby's books 
must have 
good illustrations 


sounds 
zhout his 


reciting the nursery rhymes or when imitatir 
made by animals. Not only at this stage, but th: 
entire childhood, his parents should be on the alert to form 
good speech habits, and on guard to prevent undesirable ones. 

Mother Goose rhymes such as the ones below give the 
sounds made by the sheep, dog, and the pig. 


Stories of Childhood 
Ba-a, Ba-a, Black Sheep.. 


This Little Pig Went to Market.. 


Before a child reaches his second birthday he likes to 
inspect picture books. Sometimes this inspection is an upside- 
down affair. Sharing a book with an adult, toward the end 
of an afternoon, or just before the evening meal, can become 
a significant time for a child not yet two years old. The 
books shared at an early age must be made of good materials 
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4 illustrations. The pictures are all important, 
‘ovidental. Here again, the adult must remember 
enchanting pictures and the simplest texts can The text 
hold interes. ‘or only a few minutes. But in that short span must be 
of time, da) «iter day, parent and child can begin one of the simple 
most delig? `l of all their relationships—that of sharing 

books. 

At this se a child is particularly interested in pictures 

of dogs and. \orses. The ones in the volumes listed below are 


Stories of Childhood 

Little Max ssori n 
The “ood Horse Kristie... 
Christmas at Hollow Tree Inn. 


Plan’ and Animal Ways 
Mans Faithful Friend — the Dog... 22-23 
Horses. Then and Now. A 

The Foyal Canadian Mounted Police. 
Behind a Team of Huskies.......ns..ccsssscsssssscssrssssea 


From second year to the third year 


There is nothing that can take the place of Mother Goose 
in the nursery. Was there ever a baby who didn’t gurgle with 
delight as his mother counted his toes as she chanted 
his Little Pig Went to Market”? The routines of feeding, 
dressing, and sleeping can be enlivened by “Mistress Mary,” 
“Hickory, Dickory, Dock,” and “Jack Be Nimble.” Months 
Tater, when tumbles and falls impede a toddler's progress, 
“Humpty Dumpty” and “Jack and Jill” can change tears to 

Bmiiles. Mother Goose 
In The CHILD'S WORLD Mother Goose rhymes are Pada 
arranged to help mothers set in action thoughts worthy of oinursery 
Everlasting memory and to establish social attitudes needed 

r individual development. Notice how all the animals 

own on pages 18 and 19 in Stories of Childhood are happy, 

“Hey, Diddle, Diddle” ones in a gay laughing manner, 

‘and the little mouse in “Hickory, Dickory, Dock” in a quiet 

Way. Again on pages 22 and 23, everybody is actively happy 

restfully content, except Sulky Sue. “What to do? Turn 
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Poems to 
build 
character 


The two-year-old 
likes to talk 
about pictures 


Two-and-a-half- 
year-old likes 
very little 
variation 


her face to the wall till she comes to!” Nor is it difficult to 
decide which child made his retiring hour be itine or bed- 
lam, as one looks at “Wee Willie Winkie,” pa: 24, making 


his rounds through the town, and the “Ten O4 Scholar,” 
page 25, that arrived at school the next day at +n. Do you 
suppose that “Jack and Jill,” page 27, could © made so 
much noise that the “Old Woman Who Lived © «der a Hill” 
had to move away? For the child who needs ) in enun- 
ciation, what could be a more pleasant way pronounce 
troublesome consonants than to recite the follo verses? 

Stories of Childhood 

As I Was Going Along......ccseccsesseseesee: 36 

A Cat Came Fiddling out of a Barn....... 36 

A Farmer Went Riding. 37 

Little Robin Redbreast. 37 

The two-year-old likes to talk about pictures And what 
could be more enjoyable than to talk about tix sctions of 
Mother Goose characters as they are portraye: pictures? 
The youngster can point to Mary’s lamb or Ton ker’s dog 
when you ask him to find these animals. 

This same two-year-old likes to hear his ow: same used 
in simple stories. These may be in stories created by the 
adult to stimulate the interest of the child in | persons, 
Places, and things he knows. On the other hand, lx may sub- 
stitute the childs name in reciting familiar poe:ns or the 
retelling of stories. 

Stories of Childhood 
Mistress Mary ......... 21 


Jack Be Nimble..... 
A Story in the Snow, 


The two-and-a-half-year-old child likes to do things at 
his own pace, and that Pace may seem to be the pace of a 
dawdler. At this stage a child does not like change. He wants 
to do certain things in the same manner as he has done them 
Previously, He likes to hear the same story told in exactly 
the same way and any variation is vigorously protested. He 
enjoys rhythm and poems and stories that have repetitive 
Phrases, clauses, or sentences. 


Stories of Childhood 
Peas Porridge a r E: 
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To Miarket, to Market. 
louse that Jack Built. 
ittle Red Hen... 


ge a child likes stories that give simple informa- 
nimals. The adult will find the following stories 
ip in providing this information. 


and Animal Ways 
Faithful Friend — the Dog 
vpy, the Squirrel, Goes to Schoo 
Friendly Robin..... 
\Voodpecker’s Peck... 
m Swimmers to Jumpers... 


.20 
24 
88 


92 
byi 


t» ee-year-old is interested in words. Even when he 
be paying no attention to a conversation he is 
words, and the manner in which they are used 


From three years to four years 


im an idea of their meaning. He likes to use new Three-yearolds 


avil when he said, “I can say nuclear physics,” In 
se, the child had been intrigued by the vocal novelty 
vords as he heard them spoken by his father during 
ion with another physicist. 

Threc-and four-year-olds choose words for their own use 
Simply taking possession of the ones they need to express 
What they want to say. 

If children are never given the opportunity to hear talk 


rely to let an adult know he can say them, as did love new words 


t has variety and freshness, and if their books do not have Ghildren like 


amiliar words tucked in, like delightful surprises among 
everyday ones, how can they ever obtain a stock of 
guage needed to express new experiences and ideas? 
Children relish words that give flavor and zest and direc- 
to a rhyme, poem, or story. In the following the “tucked 
Words are italicized. 


Stories of Childhood 
Niddle, noddle went his head, 

Wiggle, waggle went his tail... 
Oh, I think it is the pleasantest thing 


Three-year-olds 
like detailed 
descriptions. 


Child’s World 
filled with 
charming 
illustrations 


Imaginative 
stories delight 
three-year-old 


Ever a child can do.. 
And sometimes things to bed I take 

As prudent sailors have to do....... 
This is a true story about a very 

gay and adventurous little dog........ 


A three-year-old enjoys repetition of the si 


He is, however, very likely to ask for details 
characters that appear in them, as “Was the 
a teeny, weeny, Little Red Hen?” 

At this age a child has a remarkable ca 


looking. His eyes take in detail after detail ir 


Familiar pictures are as fascinating as new one 


one very good reason for choosing well-illustra‘ 
a little child. For this “looking” period 1! 


WORLD is filled with delightful illustrations. 


beautiful, full-color illustrations in The World cf 


following are certain to fascinate. 


Plant and Animal Ways 
Working Dogs and Pets.. 
Squirrels . ssis 
a aaa a seasesosrtnozssseessstesssonecosseen 
The Circus Parade. giv 
The Friendly Robin.............ss+s.sscssssssesses: 


The World and Its Wonders 
Night Rider of the Sky. 
The Story of Food. 


Countries and Their Children 
The Royal Canadian Mounted Police.. 
Midsummer’s Eve. 


s he likes, 


cerning the 
» Red Hen 


ity for just 


a picture. 


And that is 


books for 
CHILD'S 


ides all the 


» Arts, the 


Imaginative stories about persons and animals are in- 
teresting to the three-year-old. It will be fun to read the 
following stories with your child, as he looks at the pictures 


that illustrate them. 


Stories of Childhood 
The House That Jack Built... 
The Dog and His Shadow. 
The Lion and the Mouse. 
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The Little Red Hen 


Th» Story of the Three Bears. 97 
The Story of the Three Little Pigs. „113 
The Elves and the Shoemaker. „120 


The Picnic Basket. re 
Cl» stmas at the Hollow Tree Inn... 200 
This `s the age, too, when a child likes to learn about 
things in »ature. He wants this information in story form. oo 
During ih» reading or telling of the following suggested information 
stories, you undoubtedly will be interrupted by the three- io ey 


year-old wlio wishes to comment on the subject matter. 


Plant and Animal Ways 
Man’s Faithful Friend, the Dog........-csssssssese 
Chippy, the Squirrel, Goes to School... 
Here Come the Elephants. 
Moles, the Master Diggers.. 
The Woodpecker’s Peck 


The World and Its Wonders 
Heat and Sunlight... 
Moisture in the Air. 
Snowflakes and Ice... 


From four years to five years 


A child’s interests during the first three years are usually 
confined to himself. He may have an imaginary playmate but 
that companion belongs solely to him, does the things he 
would like to do, and possesses the things he desires. One Young child 
little boy’s imaginary playmate was Beady. When his mother often has 
read to him “Some one came knocking, at my wee, small eae 
door” from Stories of Childhood, page 67, he said, “That's ? 
Beady. He’s coming to play with me.” 
When she read “I met a little ElfMan once, Down where 
the lilies blow. I asked him why he was so small, And why 
he didn’t grow,” from Stories of Childhood, page 64, the 
three-year-old commented, “The little Elf-Man is Beady. He 
is just as big as I am, and I’m just as big as he is, and he 
wants to sleep with me in my little bed.” > 
Neither Beady nor Peter cared to play with other chil- 
dren. Their activities were confined to their special interests. 
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Four-year-olds 
enjoy play- 
acting 


Four-year-old 
is curious about 
everything 


But a four-year-old wants playmates. He in: 
places where he can play with other childre: 
he has become a social being. He likes to ta 
in make-believe. Some of the make-believe is 
his own imagination and some of it is his versi 


the stories and poems read to him by his mot’. 


adult. Dressing up in his parents’ clothes is a 
four-year-old likes to imitate adults. For this 
make-believe period, a child will enjoy “play- 


Stories of Childhood 
Mistress Mary 
Wee Willie Winki 
Simple Simon... 
There Was a Crooked Man 
A Game of Tag 
Neighboring 
Indian Children. 
The Airplane . 
The Little Red Hen. 
The Story of the Three Bears. 
The Ant and the Grasshopper 
The Story of the Three Little Pigs 


At this age the child likes to “play” with v 
them around just to hear himself say them, as 


‘ts on going 


\t this stage 
ad delights 
ibrication of 
£ “playing” 
or another 
er way the 
ss-up and 


g 
g. 


111 
113 


ls, tossing 
\oppsikon, 


floppsikon,” after hearing the nonsense verse on page 63 in 
Stories of Childhood. He chuckles with delight as he listens 


to stories that accentuate exaggeration. 


Stories of Childhood 


Li, DICKS) DO Ea 


Simple Simon 
Sing a Song of Sixpence.. 

There Was an Old Person of Ware 
Old Man Winter. 


This is the age, too, when a child thoroughly enjoys 


humorous poems, rhymes and stories. 


Stories of Childhood 
Old King Cole 
Mary Had a Little Lamb. 
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The 


runners-t/ 
the thing 
which ar 
sees and 


It 


find Plani 


the child 
reptiles, 


kins COIMETS......-.01s00cesecetoeen 
»istmas at Hollow Tree Inn. 


he Airplane .....sessssccnsessessseees 
uy, the Steam Shovel Man.. 


Picnic Baskët:sssss.esesseennesscineere tAn tener 


rite word of he four-year-old is “why.” Close Four-year-old’s 
wre “how” and “what.” He likes explanations about favorite word 
in his environment. He is interested in stories is 
based on the use and the growth of the things he 


vcars in his everyday life. 


sies of Childhood 


e Heart of a Seed... 
Wonderful World... 
umn Fires 

City Mouse Lives in a House 
Wires Are So Still and High. 
iny Knob sscsssossoroscsssescetsersoees 18 


Tree by the Road to Turntown. 


‘oes without further explanation that an adult will 


and Animal Ways a most helpful book in providing 
with answers to questions pertaining to mammals, 


insects and plants. 


From five years to six years 


The five-year-old lives in a world filled with the persons 


and things closest to him — his parents, 
his playmates, the stores in his immediate neighb: 


his clothes, his toys, 
orhood, the 


buildings on the farm if he dwells in the country, and his cat 


or dog. He is eager to learn how to do things he believ 


es he 
Five-year-olds 


can do, and t i sibilities that he knows he 
and to accept little respon: pales 


can fulfill. 
At this age a child likes to imitate grown-up behavior, 


even to the manner in which an adult reads a 


There is 


pecially his mother, read to him. He p: 
stories about animals that act like persons. 
story may be due to the fact that the five- 
animals to be like himself, and their activities no 


grownups 


book to him. 
aving someone, es- 
articularly enjoys 
This choice of 
year-old wants these 
t different 


nothing he enjoys more than hi 


Five-year-old 
likes stories 
about his world 


Child’s World 
provides for 
the five-year- 
old’s needs 


from his own immediate experiences. He also 
and music which tell a story. 

Reading together the following is bound to cr 
fellowship between parents and children. 


Stories of Childhood 
A Cat Came Fiddling..........cccccssscsscsseseseees 
Two Little Kittens .... 
A Game of Tag...... 
The Little Red Hen...... 

The Ant and the Grasshopper. 
The Story of the Three Little Pigs. 
The Hare and the Tortoise. 
Peter Rabbit Finds Old Mr. Toad. 
Old Mr. Toad’s Music Bag.. 
Christmas at Hollow Tree Inn... 


At this age he enjoys poems and stories that te 


events or happenings that occur in the lives of c! 


this type of story the following will furnish satis) icti 
fun. 


Stories of Childhood 
The Swing 
The Cow... 
At the Seaside. 
The Woodpecker. 
The Secret ........... 
A Story in the Snow 
Runaway Brook . 


Indian Children... 
The Airplane....... 
The Milkmaid and Her Jug 
The Picnic Basket.................. 


Tony, the Steam Shovel Man.. 
Little Mex. 


The Youngest Shepherd... 
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likes words 


exte a good 


The 
Dan 
The 
Ms 


Pear 


Jobn 


M 


Bein 
five-year-o! 
sons and 
adult wil! 
for the q: 


The 


The 


A F 


Fror 


Fishes from Green to Gold. 


A 
A F: 


cnkey Manners 


la 


Story World 


e at Grandpa's siseses a ee 19 
e Isnt Time... 

jift 

le and Great Deeds 

uy Appleseed, Pioneer Hero........ssssssss10 11 
rt, Boy Musician.........csssscsstmemrttnn eee 53 


a great talker and interested in practical things, the 
| likes stories that answer his questions about per- 
ngs that function in his here-and-now world. The 

ind the following invaluable sources of information 
stions that a child of this age is very likely to ask. 


nt and Animal Ways 
Big Parade 


t Kitty’s Cousins 


es, the Master Diggers. 

Bob White........ 
Friendly Robin. 
Woodpecker’s Peck. 
ancy Flier........sssee 
n Swimmers to Jumpers.. 


mily of Honeybees 
amous Jumpet......... 


A Skeleton in Your Home.....ssssscsssessssscenssescsnnees 175 
Flowers and Their Helper.....s.:sssssecssssssesseeersees 


How Seeds Travel.. 
A Tree Diary. 


The 


Falling Stars 


Moi: 
The 
The 
The 


World and Its Wonders 


sture in the Air. 5 
Story of Shelter (pictures of houses)...... 
Story of Food.... r 
Story of Clothing.. 


Countries and Their Children 


The 


Alaska and Eskimo Land. 


Land of the Indians. 


Five-year-old 
is great 
talker 


Answers to 
the five-year- 
old’s questions 


From six years to seven years 


The most 
important person 
to the six-year- 
old is himself 


Six-yearold 
is good 
listener 


The most important person to a six-year-old 
He wants and needs to be first in everything. 
criticism but watches others to see if they behave 
proved way. If they do not, he quickly and di 
presses his opinion of their actions. At this age 
laughing or crying, shy or pert, quiet or noisy 
good. The six-year-old is a veritable bundle of co: 

More often than not, this stage is one of the 
perating periods for a parent and one of the most « 
the child. If there is ever a time when a parent 
heavily on a sense of humor it is when the child | 


tunately, at this age words of praise and approval « 


working ones. They will accomplish what no dire 
can do. 

By the time the child has turned the half 
toward seven he begins to find it fun to do things 
enjoys the efforts he must put forth to build a 
blocks, to fingerpaint, or to perform any activity t 
to him. A six-year-old boy likes to play cops a 


and a girl likes to pretend she is a teacher, a mothe 


librarian. 
Here are some creative activities your six-year- 


The World of the Arts 
The Artist’s Tools ... 

Adventure with Paint, 
It Is Fun to Model Figures from Clay. 
Plays in Pantomime ..........ssssssssssseesessseees 


himself. 
` resents 
: the ap- 
itely ex- 
is either 
ighty or 
idictions, 
iost exas- 
ficult for 
ist draw 
ix, For- 

magic- 
'mmand 


mark 
keenly 
e from 
ppeals 
»bbers, 
or a 


an try. 


Six is a good listener when an adult reads to him. He 
is especially fond of Bible stories, and in The CHILD'S 
WORLD a parent will find these to charm his six-year-old. 


People and Great Deeds 


David, the Shepherd King......sccssscsssssssssssseneseee 
143 
+83 


The Twenty-Third Psalm 
St. Francis of Assisi 


35 


This child is also beginning to take a keen interest in 
nature study, and likes to hear stories about birds and other 


common things out of doors. 
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Plow! and Animal Ways 

Bes: — White, Black, and Brown. 
The ‘amel Caravan. 
Bob, Bob White . 
A Faney Flier ..... 
Shelibacks: sarras 
A Monarch Butterfly . 
Mother Eight-Legs Spins a Web 
Breeifast Grasses 


The World and Its Wonders 
Falling Stars 
The Wind and Its Work.. 
Story of Transportation... 


A six-year-old often likes to have poetry read to him. 


Stories of Childhood 

The Wonderful Weaver. 
Runaway Brook. 
A Came of Tag. 
The City Mouse Lives in a House... 


The Story World 
Old Log House 
Barter... 
Sea Fever... 


The reading of poems and stories can be used to good 
advantage in tacitly building up good behavior, because a 
six-year-old likes to hear stories about acts and experiences 
that parallel his own. 


Stories of Childhood 
Two Little Kittens .. 
The Dioki 


The Chickens... 


Six-year-old 
likes poetry 
read to him 


Reading 
poetry and 
stories builds 
good behavior 


From seven years to eight years 


Seven is a quiet age, very quiet in comparison Ds the pir 
six and the future eight. It marks the stage in a child's growt 
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Seven-year-old 
is relatively 
quiet 


This child 
loves 
fairy tales 


when self-absorption is a definite characteristic. And every 


parent should recognize that some quiet and somi- aloneness 
are absolutely essential to the growth of the spirit varticularly 
when one is seven. 

Although the seven-year-old is given to moods, he is in 
no danger of becoming a recluse. Quite to the contrary, at 
this age the child is becoming more and more aware of others, 
As he becomes more aware of himself the more of a social 
being he becomes. 

At this age the child is becoming increasingly interested 
in his immediate community and the things that he sees in 
the world about him. For this inquiring period the parent 
will find the following most helpful. 

The World and Its Wonders 

Whirling in Space easy 
Journey Around the Sun. 18 
The Birth and Life of a River. 7 
Rocks and the Stories They Tell.. 38 
Moisture in the Air ri 
The Story of Heat.. woe L 
Magic That Flows Through Wires.. 5 
Sounds We Hear. wed AT 
SPACE EXploration........c..sscss.sccessosecsececsesecessnseeon--2L0 

Although seven is beginning to like to read, he still likes 


to have stories read to him. At this age he enjoys fairy tales, 
legends, and stories of fantasy. They are the food that gives 
wings to his spirit and depth to his imagination. Folk lit- 
erature gives much background of scenery and customs of 
people of other lands, long before a child is ready to learn 
about them from his information books. But best of all to the 
child, all the fairy-tale folk are wonderful folk and creatures 
that are quite real to him. He enjoys walking and talking 
and living with them — the good fairies to be loved, and the 
gnomes to be side-stepped or met with courage. The CHILD'S 
WORLD offers the following old tales and legends. 


Stories of Childhood 
The Magpie’s Nest . 93 
The Story of the Three Bears. 97 
The Ugly Duckling........ 

The Story of the Three Pigs 
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The Elves and the Shoemaker . 
The Little Magic Pot.. 
] Peas in a Pod.. 
‘The Story of Cinderella.. 


From eight years to nine years 


An eight-year-old likes to be with people, go places, and 
-do things. He likes to dramatize and organize his own clubs. 


Unlike the seven-year-old he is keenly interested in faraway 
places | in the people who dwell in those lands — par- Fightyeat-old 
ticularly ihe children. At this age he is becoming aware of js becoming 
his race and nationality, but he is so democratic in his at- aware of his 
titudes toward people that it is an opportune time to nourish pasioaality 
sensible «ititudes against racial and nationalistic prejudices. 

Countries and Their Children is devoted to stories of 
children ‘rom faraway places. An eight-year-old is sure to 
enjoy those stories, particularly the following. 


Countries and Their Children 
Our Neighbors to the North. 
Alaska and Eskimo Land. 
‘The Dutch of the Low Countrie: 
In Faraway Africa 


Land of the Rising Sum.........ssssssssssssssssesesenes 149 Eight-year- 
old is interested 


Eight also is interested in people who lived in the past. in historical 
To fulfill this desire the following will be most satisfying. figures 


People and Great Deeds 
Johnny Appleseed... 
Sacajawea 
David, the Shepherd King 
Mark Twain. 


Countries and Their Children 
The First American Children... 11 
Where Our Civilization Began... 135 


Although an eight-year-old may be able to read very well 
he enjoys having an adult read to him. At this age he is 
beginning to take a delight in reading the poems and stories 
Considered classics of childhood. 
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Eight-year-old 
likes tall tales 


Eight-year-old 
is eager to 
express himself 


Stories of Childhood 


The Swing............. 40 
The Cow....... 41 
Autumn Fires.. 58 
The Land of Story Books.. 80 
The Desirable Shawl 153 


The Story World 

Dance at Grandpa’...... 
Robin Saves the Day... 
SICAMB LEV ON a E 


Eight also likes tall tales and stories of adventure, 


People and Great Deeds 

Johnny Appleseed..........cssssssssesssssssssssssseeeese: 
Sacajawea ... 
Mark Twain. 
Lou Gehrig... 


Countries and Their Children 
South American Journey.. 
South of the Rio Grande.. 


The eight-year-old is eager to know what ma! 


earth and how one learns to find stars in the sky. 
these questions the following will be very helpful. 


The World and Its Wonders 
The Earth’s Brother Planets 
Twinkling Far Away ..... 
How Mountains Are Formed.. 
How Water Carves Caves and Canyons.. 
What Makes an Earthquake?. 


up the 


© answer 


At this age the young child is eager to express himself 
artistically. He is learning about the world of art, music, and 
drama and should be encouraged to explore it through self- 


expression. 


The World of the Arts 


Lines on Snow and Paper... 14 
Maora 16 


It is Fun to Model Figures from Clay.............. 50 
tisket Itasket. 
People Make Music Together.. 
The Instruments that Make Music. 
Plays in Pantomime....... 
A \lake-Believe World .. 


From nine years to ten years 


The nine-year-old works hard and plays hard, enjoys 


responsibility, and makes less demand on the time of his eld- 

ers. He likes to be on his own. Reading and watching tel- Nine-year-old 
evision are absorbing interests. He reads before and after works and 
school, often oblivious to any other world than that of books. plays hard 
He is interested in factual material found in reference books 


and encyclopedias. The World and Its Wonders is particularly 
valuable to the nine-year-old. 


he World and Its Wonders 


as 


The Story of Heat 
„ight and How We See. 


The Secret of Machinery...... 

The Story of Communication. 
Metals and Machinery.. 
Space Exploration 


He likes to do things in the right way, and will not es: 
itate in passing his judgment upon what he deems an unfair- 
hess on the part of an adult, At this age, conscience is in the yinpyearold 
making — perhaps not to the extent of Huck Finn’s, when he is a 
said that he knew he had a conscience because it took up 4 eae 
More room than all the rest of his insides put together, bar (i 
certainly is dawning. Perhaps this is the reason for a nine- 
year-old’s liking for biography and stories that build character. 


People and Great Deeds 
Mohandas Gandhiiis....csssssecssssssessseececeesssnsnsseersesee 
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Theodore Roosevelt : 
Galileo ..... 21 
Marie Curie. 
Stories that Thomas Edison .. 
build Thomas Jefferson. 
character Clara Barton... 
George Washington Carver. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


The Story World 
HAR MEDAL CE aa stecisshacttovsovsstsscusvortssenscsssscsnssessssoseesD 
Share and Share Alike. S. 
The Missing Dollar. ween 
Navaho Friend. 
A Penny’s Worth of Character.. 


This child The nine-year-old likes stories of mystery and suspense. 
likes mystery He is certain to enjoy reading the following. 


and suspense 
The Story World 


ANOIS OKIS DOW sreyrscxssrsesussvseeovaceeseoeeversosee 
The Little Foxes........ 
Robin Saves the Day 
The Wooden Locket... 


At this age the child has mastered certain skills and may 
show considerable artistic ability. The World of the Arts pro- 
vides many outlets for the creative nine-year-old. 


The World of the Arts 
For the Adventures with Paint. 
creative What Is Sculpture?... 
nine-year. It Is Fun to Carve Figures 
ol Folk Songs 

Plays and Pantomime... 

Make-up and Masks 


From ten years to eleven years 


The ten-year-old is interested in learning about the social 
world. He participates enthusiastically in group activities and 
wants to know more about people in other lands. He is also 
an ardent hero-worshipper. And every new vision of himself 
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in the role of his current hero is a guidepost along the road 
turity. 

satisfy the ten-year-old’s growing curiosity about life 
nex parts of the world, certain chapters in Countries and 

Their Children are particularly valuable. People and Great 

Deeds and The Story World provide heroes and stories of 

courage that appeal strongly to this age group. 


atu 


Countries and Their Children 
Roundabout the British Isles... 
The Dutch of the Low Countries 
Around the Mediterranean....... 
ind of the Rising Sun 


People and Great Deeds 
\braham Lincoln . 
Galileo 


Thomas Jefferson . . 
Clara Barton......cscseccsssssnsn teen eaten 


The Story World 
The Little Foxes, 
Robin Saves the Day... 
rhe Wooden Locket: i irss.ciursteenninnanaee 


At ten the child’s understanding of science has also 
broadened, He is ready and eager to learn more about the 
mysteries of the universe. 


The World and Its Wonders 
Whirling in Space. 
Journey Around the Sun.. 
Light and How We See. 
Magnetism „s.s... 
Space Exploration... 


Eleven and twelve years 


The eleven-year-old is on the threshold of adolescence. 
He is approaching adulthood, and this is one of the most 


critical periods in his life. It is an age at which the child’s 
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Ten-year-old 
is hero- 
worshipper 


Ten-year-old 
is interested 
in science 


Eleven 
is critical 
age 


Eleven-year-old 
can benefit 
from experiences 
of others 


social attitudes and intellectual development are vital to his 
stature as an adult. 

At eleven, the child is especially eager to participate in 
family discussions of current events and is susceptible to 
broadening ideas — and he is equally susceptible to the forma- 
tion of prejudices. If he has been reared in an atmosphere 
of affection, security, and tolerance he will be more likely to 
accept his social responsibilities in the adult world 

The following chapters in The Story World are partic- 
ularly suitable to character development in the cleven-year- 
old. 


The Story World 
Jareb and the Contest... eis eR 
Maggie Rose’s ean Birthday. 
The Blue Willow Plate. 
The Wooden Locket. 


The eleven- and twelve-year-old will also benefit from 
reading the real-life adventures of people whose moral 
strength and courage made them famous. 


People and Great Deeds 
Mohandas Gandhi............. 
John James Audubon....... 
George Washington Carver. 


Albert Schweitzer.. ? 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt ........s++..:s+sssseesseess 207 


Your child can learn to appreciate and enjoy the various 
forms of art, especially if he has been encouraged to express 
himself creatively. The following chapters of The World of 


the Arts are particularly suited to the eleven- and twelve-year- 
old’s interests. 


The World of the Arts 
An Artist and His Picture. 20 
Cave Drawings 
Egyptian Drawings 
An Artist Draws Space. 
The Renaissance and Painting.. 
New Ways of Painting.. 
What Is Sculpture? ...... 
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Composers Write Music............... 
Musical Plays... 
The Orchestra ... 
Play Tells a Story. 
Fhe Beginning of English Plays. 
Wake-up and Masks. 
ou Can Give a Play. 
Who Makes a Play?..... 


n The World of the Arts your child will also discover 
that there is art in everything he sees and smells and hears 
and touches. He will learn that art is everywhere. 


The World of the Arts 


The Art of Handicraft. 
he Industrial Arts. 
\rt and Architects.. 
he Towns We Live In 

The Way We Travel 


With the launching of rockets into outer space a new era 
began. Every child is interested in the Space Age, and the 
eleven- and twelve-year-olds in particular will benefit from 
the chapters on this subject in The World and Its Wonders. 


The World and Its Wonders 
The Challenge of Space... 
Rockets Away! oe 
Man in the World of Space........-ssssssssssssesses 214 


One day your child will be faced with serious adult 
responsibilities, and he will be able to meet each responsibility 
with confidence if he has been prepared along the way. The 
CHILD'S WORLD was created to help broaden the child’s 
horizons, to enrich his knowledge, and to prepare him for 
actual experiences as they come to him. 
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Art is 


everywhere 


Children 

are fascinated 
by the Space 
Age 


Child’s World 
is geared 

to child 
growth 


Character development 


Accuracy 


H- is the world of the little child. There the mold 
of his character is formed, and character, either good or bad, 
is chiefly a matter of habit. Any action that is repeated 
regularly becomes a habit. Good character is a habitual 
tendency to act wisely and well. 

Frequently the terms personality and character are used 
to designate the same thing. There is, however, a vast dif- 
ference between them. It is possible for a person of bad 
character to possess a charming personality. On the other 
hand, one may be a model of perseverance, honesty, and 
similar virtues and have a disagreeable personality 

Naturally, a parent wishes his child to be pleasing and 
agreeable in his relationship with others and at the some time 
to be admired, trusted, and respected. Much of the fulfill- 
ment of that desire rests with him. He has the first chance 


of establishing, deeply and firmly, good traits of character 
and disposition in the mind of his child. One of the ways 
of doing this is through the reading and telling of stories. 
For the convenience of the person who wishes a ready 
reference of the stories found in The CHILD'S WORLD 
which develop character the following outline will be helpful. 


Stories of Childhood Page 


Tony, the Steam Shovel Man.. 
People and Great Deeds 

Galileo 
Marie Curie., 
Thomas Edison... 
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Lou Gebtrig sisscsscccocessserssccorseterey seit nent ene 189 


Countries and Their Children 
A Young Hunter 
A Boy and His Kayak.... 
Tea 
Sch 
The Story World 

Jareb and the Contest... 
A Penny's Worth of Character.. 


Stories of Childhood Page 
The Woodpecker a 
The City Mouse Lives in a House. 
The Story of the Three Little Pigs.. 
Little Mex 


People and Great Deeds 
Johnny Appleseed. 
Sacai: 


orge Washington.. 
Clara Barton... 

Albert Schweitzer.. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


Countries and Their Children 
The Coming of the White Man.....ssssssssssssessssssssssessssesssnn 
Fur Suits and Snow Houses... 
Summertime in the Far North. 
Along Norway's Rugged Coast 
Following the Reindeer in Lapland. 
Windmills and Wooden Shoes 
Climbing Above the Clouds 
Japan .... 
A Day With Taro and His Family. 
Tea Leaves and Pearls.......sssssssseses 
The History of Japan... 


The Story World 
Dance at Grandpa’s 


Adaptability 


Share and Share Alike. eae. 
Maggie Rose’s Christmas Birthday. PEES] 
Navaho Friend ere OL 
BT AV OCC EMIEESOGKE Ese n r 170 
The World of the Arts 
Art and Architects eee iA) 
The Towns We Live In... A asa OZ 
BENG ON AY AVY OMETAV E E 188 
Adventure, Spirit of 
Stories of Childhood Page 
NE SOCOM SE AMS OB Eee rcstrstrcals N E 66 
REA NENOS Watsegestscetsetesesssy a NO, 68 
Mies Wana Obs SOY BOOKS seictzscassociesssnssnccsssusisdsvsssoosseseonstonvsid 80 
Peter Rabbit Finds Old Mr. Toad... 186 
Old Mr. Toad’s Music Bag......... 189 
Christmas at the Hollow Tree Inn. ..200 
How Bambi Found the Meadow. W211 
People and Great Deeds 
Johnny Appleseed welll 
Sacajawea ........... Pe 1: 
John James Audubon.. sa 
George Washington. 
Mark Twain. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt... 
Countries and Their Children 

Paar as A a E EE 
Behind a Team of Huskies DT 
Hunters in Icy Waters....... 

Along Norway’s Rugged Coast... ise 
2 Gas int! ere 87 
Japan 
The Story World 
The Little Foxes 
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y and Pantomime 
Make-Believe World 


Stories of Childhood Page 
Hey Diddle Diddle <18 
hristmas Hearth Rhyme. 


‘ony, the Steam Shovel Man. 149 
Old Man Winter 


Abraham Lincoln. 
The Story World 
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